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UNIV. OF Mich. 
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NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 
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is so rapid and so natural. 


READY FOR USE 


New Education Readers -- Four Books 
Books I. and Il. . each $ .35 
Others to follow shortly 


The most perfeet series of phonic readers yet devised. It is based on the 
ideas of the New Education, and presents the subject naturally and logically. 
It embodies the best features of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the 
sentence methods, and is the most rapid and interesting system of reading ever 
produced. It is devoted to child life, games, nature study, patriotism, morals, 
famous tales, and stories. It provides generous reviews, and is well graded. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


For bigh and Secondary Schools 


vocabularies, and imitative exercises. 
12mo, cloth, 190 pages. 60 cents. 


Elementary French Unseens. Taken mainly from modern French authors, 
with fifteen pages of grammar, notes, and vocabulary. 
12mo, cloth, 127 pages. 50 cents. 
First French Reading Book and Grammar. Illustrated, with grammar 
lessons and vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 100 pages. 35 cents. 


Second Frnch Reading Book and Grammar. Illustrated, with grammar 
lessons, vocabulary, and exercises in composition. . 
12mo, cloth, 156 pages. 50 cents. 


First Conversational French Reader. Illustrated, with table of irregular 
verbs, notes, and vocabulary. Short selections precede a complete one-act 
play, and the piéce de résistance: Ma premiére visite & Paris. Illustrated by 
18 views of public buildings and a plan of the city. 

12mo, cloth, 182 pages. 50 cents. 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 
Books I--6 per dozen, $ .75 
Charts . : per set, 1.50 


Unlike all other systems, it is based on the generally prevailing slant which 
characterizes all natural writing, yet it has the round, open style of the best ver- 


tical forms, with no extremes or eccentricities. It correlates with other branches 


of study, and every copy is sensible and significant. No other system of writing 


Teachers are invited to write for further information 
concerning these books, and a catalogue describing more 
than 1,000 text-books and reference works. 

Address 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91--93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


Send price in stamps and receive copies for 
examination. Full information on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK 


NEw - CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


Histoires d’Animaux. Selected from A. Dumas, with notes, illustrations, 


Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 
Southworth & Goddard’s First Lessons in Language 


For full particulars concerning any of the above texts write to ; 


LEADING COMMON SCHOOL TEXTS. Just Published 


A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. 


Fur den Unterricht der Deutschen Sprache 


anv Elements of Composition and Grammar. } _ _ Von HERMANN SCHULZE 
A complete course in English from the third grave to the High School. Vor. Direktor des Instituls fiir Sprachen zu New York 


For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. Copies sent for ecamination. Complete catalogue of all foreign books when requested. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


BOSTON. 


PRAKTISCHER LEHRGANG 


Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. | 12mo, Cloth, 208 Pages, $1.00 
One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. What is the prayed gd pusmening a new +. ae, the ate of German? are Cave not many good 
German Grammars, and for the Conversation Method several very good books and readers? Certain! 
Educational System of Round-Hand Vertical Writing. there are plenty; but in the Grammars the reaving exercises are not arranged in such a way that the 
Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. teacher can develop the by and the a) books and resders 
a logical development of gramwatical rules, as well as exervises for translation referring to these rules 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography. are lacking. The purpose of this book is to unite both. . F 


F Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic have not been adopted for your schools, they should 
be at anearly day. If you are not acquainted with them, you are respectfully invited to become so. The 
publishers will be pleased to correspond with you, give all information concerning them, and make favorable 


terms for a first supply. 
These Arithmetics are in grades, a book for each school THOMPSON, BROWN & co., 


year. Sample copies will be mailed for 15 cents each. BOSTON — NEW YORK— CHICAGO. 


se TURKEYS vs. LEAD PENCILS 


ty HAT comparison can there possibly be between these two? 
URS Well, in selecting your turkey you choose one that is all right 


(Diagn both inside and out; and one that can be honestly recommended 
= 

ORC: OR ana So with a lead pencil — you want the outside to be finely finished 


—— 


“ 


and gold-stamped, and the inside to be an AMERICAN GRAPHITE lead; 
then the salesman will honestly recommend it. 
Send 16c. in stamps for samples, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


HAVE JUST GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, at Paris. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded toa 
pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


AND THE 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It givesa 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 
than a picture of it in some book. 

These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 
South Framingham, Mass. 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. ‘ 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD anv OTHERS. 


f Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


New EnGtanp Pus.isainc Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


THE MAGAZINE 


A Good Thing! 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


ducation 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educationa) monthly 
magazines. Fully up te date. It should be within 
reach of eyery teacher who izes the fact that 
teaching is a great profession and not a mere “make- 
shift” to get a tiving. 

Librarians should include E«ducation in their lists 
for the benefit of teachers and of others who would 
keep abreast of the best educational thought. Univer- 
commended by highest educational authorities. 
$3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample cory, ag 2. 


Boston Binrer 


cent stamps. Series of “Symposiums,’ 7, 1 
Educators, on Problems Confronting the (1) College, 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION in te 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 
with ‘‘ JoURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Linder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscripticn to the 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


ok form. We have at 


(2) Normal Schoul, (3) Academy, (4) High School, (5) 
Our Public Schools at Opening of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, in June to December nos. of Education. 
KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


TISM amt Magnetism 
HYP taught privately. 
Send 25. for 112 page book. Sample magazine free. 
Wu. A.Barves, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Given F'ree 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


to any present subscriber sending us a new six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


YOUNG MAN can make $60 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
rience unnecessary. Write — for particulars- 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W BEX writing to advertisers please mention 
the “Journal of Education.” Bostoa. 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HE Publishers of the Journat or Epucation, ever alert to the desires of . 


its subseribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 
for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 


In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : 


and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 

In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 

We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, ; ; . Size, 22x30 


MADONNA D1 SAN SIsTI (by Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 
painting, worth $1,000,000. 


No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, 17x24 
3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . ‘ 22 x 30 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, . 3 : ; . - 17x22 

5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 17x24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, . 17x22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the Journat or Epucation we can, by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. 


In ordering, use one of the coupons, 
on the wall, these luminous reproductions cutting out the one needed, sending 
look like genuine oil paintings. it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Strezt, Boston. 


HE new process employed gives the gen- 
uine effect of brush and canvas. When 


(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 


cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


(b) To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 


tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 


(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 


scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 


(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 


subscription, use coupon No. 1. . 


No. 1. 


Inclosed find $2.50, for which send. JouRNAL OF EDUCATION f% 


No. 2. 


Inclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
Epucation “0 the address given below. . 


Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ....+. 


No. 3. 
Inelosed find ........ ++. being amount due on my subscription to 


the JouRNAL OF Epucation ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ... 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 @ year 

One renewal and one new subscription, ‘ as 

One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . - + $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - - - = Boston, Mass. 


WITH MEN AND WOMEN.—(IL) 


BY A, E. WINSHIP. 


For a whole-souled, courageous, vigorous, keen 
man you will go a long way before you find the 
superior of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, a Chicago clergy- 
man who is not clerical, an educational reformer who 
is sane, an orator who is eloquent without skill in 
the technicalities of oratory, poetic even in prose. 
In personal appearance he is much like Orson Pratt, 
the old-time eloquent Mormon, in earnestness like 
(General John Eaton in his prime, in style like James 
Freeman Clark at his best, in spirit like Edward 
Everett Hale. It was a rare treat to meet and 
listen to him when he was all aglow with zeal for 
school reform, as he was at Wausau, Wis., in October. 

A delightful man whom I meet several times each 
year is William Hawley Smith, author of “The 
Evolution of Dodd,” a born entertainer, who has for 
four or five years used his talent as an entertainer in 
popularizing some fascinating criticisms of the 
schools. Of his platform power and purpose I 
spoke in “Looking About” last year; the present 
reference is merely to express deep indebtedness to 
the keen and charming entertaining qualities of his 
conversation. Few men in all the land are so com- 
panionable ar.d at the same time absolutely clean in 
speech. His great atiraction is the irresistible way 
in which he recites off-hand the most pat lines of a 
vast array of writers, and reads to you the choice bits 
from the worthy magazines of the day. To have 
laughed and wept over “The Draxon Dinners” as he 
read them from the October Atlantic is an experience 


never to be forgotten. 
Oshkosh is cne of Wisconsin’s substantial towns, 


fifth in population, but practically third, as Superior, - 


Racine, La Crosse, and Oshkosh are nearly tied for 
second place, with only a few hundred difference in 
their populaiicn. It has always been a good school 
town, and never better than to-day, with Henry A. 
Simonds as superintendent and Mr. Halsey principal 
of the normal school, both men working together for 
the public schools and for the normal. ‘Superin- 
tendent Simonds is a graduate of Amherst in a class 
that is well known to school men, with Principal 
Wallace C. Boyden of the Boston normal, Principal 
(. T. G. Whitcomb of the Somerville English high, 
and Howard A. Bridgman of the Congregationalist. 
Simonds went West direct from college, and has had 
uniform success both in high school teaching and 
in supervision. 

Prineipal Halsey of the Oshkosh normal school is 
widely known and uniformly respected East and 
West. To him the public schools of Oshkosh are in- 
debted for much of their early reputation, as he was 
in charge of them for several years before he went 
to Binghampton as superintendent. His recall to 
the normal school at the first opportunity was due 
to his suecess as superintendent, together with the 
fact that he was already recognized as one of the 
leaders of the state. I may devote an article to my 
observations in his school, where the work is highly 
attretive for its practical, professional value. 

One feature of much of the institute work of the 
country, notably in Pennsylvania, is the evening en- 
tertainment feature. When this degenerates into 
huffconery, it is a disgrace to the cause of education; 
but it may be, and usually is, a valuable diversion, 
and not infrequently a means of intellectual im- 
prevement and general eulture, In this eonneetion 


there is cause for general regret that the Ariel Sex- 
tet—the remarkable family of Smith sisters from 
Delaware, O.—is to retire from the concert plat- 
form for a year or more of rest and study. There 
have been three notable large families of musical 
entertainers,—-the Hutchinson family of Lynn, 
Mass., the Park sisters of Somerville, Mass., and the 
Smith sisters. In each instance the family ideal 
has protected them from the faintest suspicion of 
the weaknesses associated with the frivolities of pro- 
fessional entertainers, and has been a guarantee of 
constancy of talent and reliability in preparation. 
Many widely advertised combinations change the 
talent in whole or in part nearly every year, so that 
when one commends a combination which he heard 
in Norristown in 1899, he has little assurance that 
he has endorsed the company that is entertaining in 
Towanda in 1900, but a family group is constant, 
and therefore must maintain its reputation every 
time. In seven years the Smith sisters have lived up 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


to this requirement. In the classic and the gay, in 
the pathetic and the mirthful, they are reliable 
artists and entertainers. It is quite remarkable 
that among the six sister singers there should be a 
reciter who is matchless in the delicacy of art and 
the touch of heart power, which Marguerite Smith 
has cultivated in her renderings. In the language 
of the day, her recitations are immensely fetching 
with any audience. 

Elizabeth Lloyd, Darby, Penn., is far and away 
the most satisfactory institute lecturer on physiology 
that I have heard. Her facts are authentic, her 

_good sense abundant, her courage adequate, and her 
tact is always at command. 

Hon. Henry Houck, deputy superintendent of 
Pennsylvania for thirty-three years, has undoubtedly 
spoken to more teachers than any other American. 
For nine years prior to 1867 he was superintendent 
of the county of Lebanon, so that he has been ad- 
dressing teachers on a large scale for forty-four 
years. He is popular and ardently beloved for his 
ability and devotion to the teachers in seventeen 
states. His power lies largely in his rare ability as 
a speaker who combines in the highest sense power- 
ful emotional effect and great skill as an entertainer. 
Had he chosen the political arena, he might have 
been a second Tom Corwin’ in wit'and fervency, 
while in popular reform he might have rivaled 
Gough. As it is, no educational speaker is to be 
mentioned the same month with him in the telling 
of a pat story or the riddling of a sophistry. He is 
withal as true as.steel, as companionable as an ac- 


eomplished elubbist, 


THK OHIO PRESIDENTS.—(1V.) 


BY ELWELL 0. MEAD, A. M. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


In the southeastern township of the Western 
Reserve is still standing a schoolhouse built on the 
dry-goods box phan, sacred in pioneer days to the 
Congregational meeting-house and district school- 
house. In this particular schoolhouse at the age 
of eighteen William McKinley taught his only 
school. He was born about twenty miles farther 
up the Mahoning valley, at Niles, then only a simple 
village of iron workers, with no advantages what- 
ever beyond those of any country community. On 
his mother’s side he is descended from Puritan an- 
cestors, who were among the early refugees to Hol- 
land and- followed ‘the Pilgrims to America. On 
his father’s side his ancestors were Scotch-Irish, a 
stock which. has received scanty recognition at the 
hands of historians. As religious, serious, thrifty, 
and industrious as the Puritans, they have been 
more vigorous and prolific. From this element of 
our national life have come many statesmen and 
leaders of civilization in the belt of territory 
stretching west of the Atlantic just south of the 
Puritan belt. 

Born on the border between these two strains of 
blood, he not only blends them both in his veins, but 
was influenced by the dominant traits of both in 
his environment. LEarnestness in religion, a high 
estimate of education, sincerity in citizenship, and 
the power of concentration in business were all his 
legitimate inheritance. At the age of eight he was 
stirred by the anti-slavery agitation, and remembers 
hearing Ben Wade speak in Poland denouncing the 
Fugitive slave law. At sixteen he became a church 
‘member. At seventeen he entered the junior class 
in Allegheny College at Meadville, Penn. Illness 
interfered with the completion of his junior college 
year, and poverty prevented his continuing his 
studies. Indeed, it was only through the aid of his 
sister Annie that he ventured to undertake a college 
course at all.. At that time the richest man in 
Poland was-not worth ten thousand dollars, and Mr. 
and Mrs. McKinley, worth much less than that, 
with a family of nine children, all of whom grew to 
maturity, had not much to spend on the education 
of their seventh child. The mother, who seems to 
have been the guiding spirit of the family, was 
anxious that her children should have an education. 
It was she who proposed that they move from Niles 
to Poland, that the children might attend the 
seminary there, and she and William agreed in his 
desire for a college course and a law course. 

The opening of the civil war, however, took him 
forever from college life. In June, 1861, at the age 
of eighteen, he enlisted in the Twenty-third Ohio 
regiment of infantry. Its colonel was William §. 
Rosecrans, afterward major-general, its lieutenant- 
colonel, Stanley Matthews, its major, Rutherford B. 
Hayes. Like Hayes and Garfield in army life, he 
was persistent, energetic, and observant. For the 
thoughtful and gallant act, as sergeant, of furnish- 
ing the men with food and coffee while under fire at 
Antietam he was made a lieutenant. The serious 
sense of duty and application to the task in hand 
which has characterized him in all his tasks brought 
him upward to the rank of captain and major-by- 
brevet. He has looked upon his army life with its 
discipline and rigor and its fellowship with the best 
officers in the regiment freely accorded to him as 
an excellent equivalent for college training. Evi- 
dence is not wanting that he made it such. When 
first a candidate for governor of Ohio, Hayes said of 
him, “The night was never too dark, the weather 
was never too cold, there was no sleet, or storm, or 
hail, or snow, or rain that was in the way of his 


prompt and efficient performance of every duty. — 


. . . In_ business and in -executive ability of un- 
usual and unsurpassed capacity, especially for a boy 
of his age.” . 

In the formative influences of his life, next after 
the guidance of his mother and the association with 
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his superior oflicers in the army, came his relations 
with Charles K. Glidden, in whose office at Poland 
he studied law. Glidden has been described as a 
man whose “nature was singularly sweet and 
sound, and whose perceptions in ail matters involv- 
ing questions of equity were as clear and direct as a 
demonstration in geometry.” Mckinley always 
speaks of Judge Glidden in terms of highest respect 
and deepest anection. He completed his law course 
at Albany, and in 1867 was admitted to the bar. 

Again his sister Annie helps to decide his course 
of acuion. Huis desire to be near her was one of 
the motives which led him to settle at Canton, 
where she was already established as an unusually 
successful teacher. ‘here is a prevalent notion 
that Mckinley’s life is prosaic and lacking in the 
finer elements which lend charm to a great man’s 
life. But this is chiefly because his life has not yet 
been written as it can be and will be in due time. 
His ready co-operation with his mother’s plans, his 
warm atiection for his sister, and the sweet, sad, 
beautiful story of his domestic life furnish senti- 
ment enough to enrich any career. His simple, 
straightforward, unostentatious devotion to the 
church of his childhood proves and shows a religious 
coloring pervading and lighting up his life. His 
singleness and tenacity of purpose evince the iron 
in the blood which furnishes the heroic element. 
Dramatic episodes may have been wanting, but that 
has been for lack of occasion rather than funda- 
mental qualities of character. 

The forces which determined the particular phase 
of his career may be sought in his early surround- 
ings. His father was “one of the pioneer iron 
masters of eastern Ohio.” Niles, Youngstown, a 
little east of Poland, Canton, and Akron, twenty 
miles north of Canton, were homes of iron indus- 
tries. He has seen all of these places grow to from 
eight to twelve times their size in his boyhood, and 

Cleveland from 10U,00U to 354,000, from the develop- 
ment of iron, steel, and allied industries. This 
growth had become marked enough when McKinley 
began his public career to attract the attention of 
any thoughtful and observant man, and when 
Hayes counseled him to take a specialty and stick 
to it, it was natural that he should become the 
pupil of William D. Kelley of Pennsylvania, and 
be nicknamed “Pig Iron Kelley’s lieutenant.” 

One of the features of McKinley’s career has 
been that his unity and continuity of conduct have 
overshadowed the picturesque. From the time 
when at ‘the age of twenty-four he made his first 
campaign speech in 1867, advocating the constitu- 
tional amendment in Ohio giving suffrage to 
colored men, until the present he has taken active 
part in every campaign. He was a member of the 
forty-fifth, forty-sixth, forty-seventh, forty-ninth, 
fiftieth, and fifty-first congresses. He was twice 
governor of his native state. His first and last 
speeches in congress were on the tariff. He was 
chairman of the Ways and Means committee of con- 
gress as the immediate successor of Garfield in 1881, 
and by the time of the assembling of the next ses- 
sion of congress he was regarded as the strongest 
member of the Ohio delegation. In June, 1888, he 
was chairman of the platform committee of the 
Republican National Convention at Chicago, and was 
accredited with drafting the resolutions that were 
adopted. 

This all reads like business, but there is another 
side quite as romantic as this is matter of fact. 
When in 1869 he was elected prosecuting attorney 
of Stark county everybody was surprised, because the 
county was so strongly Democratic and he was an 
ardent Republican of the civil war type. When he 
was first a candidate for congress he did not say 
that he was in the hands of his friends, but believ- 
ing himself capable of doing good service, he an- 
nounced himself, was nominated on the second bal- 
lot, and elected.- For four successive terms he was 
elected, and the fourth time at nearly the close of 
the session thrown out by a party vote. After 1882 

all his nominations to congress were by acclama- 
tion. Three times the boundaries of his congres- 
tional district were changed and still he won. But 
in 1890 Wayne and Holmes counties were substi- 
tuted in his district for Mahoning and Columbiana, 
and he was defeated. That defeat made him gover- 


nor of Ohio, and his majority for his second term 
was over 8U,000.- ‘I'he McKunley bill was the chief 
cause of the defeat of the Kepublican party: in 1892, 
and when most of the Republican leaders wanted 
to abandon the high protective tariff principle, Mc- 
Kinley never wavered for a moment, but moved 
straight on to his brilliant triumph in the face of 
this adverse current. 

As a political campaigner his physical vigor, 
penetrating voice, clearness of statement, power of 
projecting and lodging his thoughts in the minds 
of his hearers, and his dignified cordiality are his 
elements of success, ‘a success so great that since his 
entrance into public life only Garfield and Blaine, 
mentioning only those of his own party, can be 
ranked in the same class. On his great stumping 
tour in 1894, for eight weeks he averaged seven 
speeches a day from ten minutes to an hour long, 
and made .367 speeches in eighteen states. His 
greatest record was seventeen speeches in twenty- 
four hours, and his audiences reached as high as 
25,000 or 30,000 people. 

In college he was known as an excellent essay 


writer, and his messages, state papers, and public 


addresses, usually read, have shown his steadily in- 
creasing power in this line. Indeed, often his 
treatment of a subject is of the nature of a treatise. 
The other most marked characteristic of his liter- 
ary style is its terseness. So quotable are some of 
his utterances that he might almost be called an 
epigram maker. His address on Abraham Lincoln 
before the Marquette Club of Chicago February 12, 
1896, began “It requires the most gracious pages in 
the world’s history to record what one American 
achieved.” His most widely quoted saying of four 
years ago was “It is a great deal better to open the 
mills of the United States to the labor of America 
than to open the mints of the United States to the 
silver of the world.” Examples of this féature of 
his literary style from his second letter of accept- 
ance, as well as the one just quoted, will also illus- 
trate his political principles: “For labor a short day 
is better than a short dollar. One will lightén the 
burdens, the other lessens the rewards of toil.” 

“The American question is between duty and de- 
sertion. The American verdict will be for duty and 
against desertion—for the republic against both 
anarchy and imperialism.” 

It is probably safe to say that McKinley’s politi- 
cal spirit and policy are all comprehended in a short 
utterance of his which has been neatly printed with 
his portrait as a wall decoration and entitled “Our 
Destiny.” 

“Where our artisans have the admitted capacity 
to excel, where our inventive genius has initiated 
many of the grandest discoveries of these later days, 
and where the native resources of our land, are as 
limitless as they are valuable to supply the world’s 
needs, it is our province, as it should be our earnest 
care, to lead in the march of human progress, ,and 
not rest content with any secondary place.’ 

William McKinley is the only man who has twice 
triumphed over the same opponent in the race for 
the Presidency. John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson, 
Martin Van Buren and William Henry Harrison, 
Grover Cleveland and Benjamin Harrison were twice 
opposing candidates and in each case the man who 
won first was defeated the second time. William 
McKinley has added to his other distinguishing acts 
this of winning the highest position in our nation 
twice in a contest with the same man, when four 
times before a like attempt by other men had failed. 


THE OLD PROFESSOR. 

The old professor taught no more, 

But lingered round the ‘college walks; 
Stories of him we boys told o’er, 

Before the fire, in evening talks. 
I'll ne’er forget how he came in 

To recitation one March night, 
And asked our tutor to begin: 

“And let me hear these boys recite.” 


As we passed out we heard him say, 
“Pray, leave me here awhile, alone, 
Here in my old place let me stay, 2 
Just as I did in years long tigwn,” wks 
Our tutor smiled and bowed consent, 
Rose courteous from his high-packed chair, 
And down the darkening stairs he went, 
Leaving the old professor there. 
* * *  * 
From out the shadows faces seemed 
To look on him in his old piace, Seepethon® 
Fresh faces that with radiance beamed—. 
Radiance of boyish hope and grace; 
And faces that had_lost their youch, 
Although in years they still were young, 
And faces o’er whose leve and truth 
The funeral anthem-had been sung. 


“These are my boys,” he murmured then, 
‘“My boys, as in years long past, 

Though some are angels, others men, 
Still-as my boys I hold them fast. 

There’s one don’t know his lesson now. 
That one of me is making fun, 

And that one’s cheating;—-ah! I see— 

. I see ahd love them every one. - 


“And is it, then, so long ago 
This chapter in my life was told? 
* Did all of them thus come and go? 
- And have I really grown so old? 
No! here are my old pains and joys, 
My beok once more is in my hand, 
Once more I hear these very boys, 
And seek their hearts to undersiand.” 
_ They found him there with open book, 
And eyes closed with a calm content; 
The same old sweetness in his look 2 
There used to be when fellows went 
To ask him questions and to talk 
When recitations were all o’er; 
. We saw him in the college walk 


And in his former place no more. 
—Fred Loring. 


HEALTH RELATION. 


BY DR. GRACE N. KIMBALL, VASSAR COLLEGE, 


We who are busy workers are ever in danger of 
becoming befogged by the petty incidents of every- 
day life. As one of the fundamentals of your 
everyday work, I remind you to remind yourselves 
of the loftiness of your position. The thoughtless 
public is very far from doing so. There are our 
producers and our distributors of the necessaries 
and luxuries of life, but working for all, striving for 
all, upon whom depends what the man or woman 
shall be, are the teachers. Before all are the 
teachers of the land, deciding what our future shall 
he. My.words to-day will be in the form of very 
humble suggestion. 

The physical must ever be in the long run the 
controlling factor of our being and our doing in 
this world. Who shall say that the sins toward our 
physical being are not kept in reckoning? Many of 
eur transgressions are due to our physical short- 
comings in this life. Nothing, not even education, 
can make up for physical impairment. This physi- 
eal basis of life must be kept by the individual and 
transmitted unimpaired to the race. 


In the multiplicity of cares confronting the edu-- 


cator there is, | am afraid,'a proneness to overlook 
what may prove too great a strain upon the physical 
body. I am of the opinion that both teachers and 
pupils are taxed too much. 

There will never be any remedy for this over- 
pressure until two things are done—until physi- 
ology and hygiene aré made serious problems in the 
curriculum of secondary schools and colleges. Not 
until there is a unification of the work which those 
in colleges and schools are called upon to do. When 
to the adequate teaching of physiology, hygiene, and 
sanitation the people add the knowledge that there 
must be a difference between the manner in which 
children with the hereditary taint of disease, or 
situated in an environment conducive to disease, and 
the healthy offspring of a robust, physically pure 
family should be cared for; when the people realize 
that ninety-nine per cent. of the diseases to which 
mankind is liable could be prevented with due re- 
gard to the laws of physiology, hygiene, and sanita- 
tion; when they realize that the cause of most of 
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the unhealthy children is due to heredity or en- 
vironment, and take measures to govern the educa- 
tion of children with this knowledge as a guide, 
Utopia will have gone a long way toward being 
realized. 

On the whole, women are poorly paid as teachers. 
What is the relation of this to health? Reducing 
the standard of living below what it should be be- 
cause there seems not the wherewithal ‘to buy it is 
one. More and more must women learn to live well, 


take recreation, if they wish to be well -and work: 


well. One who teaches school cannot afford to be 
her own dressmaker, and milliner, and housekeeper. 
You do this too much. If you say you cannot 
afford to do otherwise, you should realize that some- 
thing is wrong with yourselves, with your sister- 
workers. 

Women have only recently entered the field as 
wage-earners, and they have not yet learned to ad- 
just themselves to the new conditions thus entailed. 
If the trouble is having others depending on you, it 
calls more than ever upon you to take reasonable 
comfort and recreation, in order than you may keep 
your place for those depending upon you. More 
and more should the boarding-house be eliminated 
from among us, and more and more should we es- 
tablish homes for ourselves. Life, liberty, and the 
happiness of pleasure—it is our duty to strive to ob- 
tain a full measure of each, especially happiness. 
Man only waits to know what we want. It is we 
women ourselves who dictate to ourselves our modes 
of life. 

The average teachereundertakes too much work, 
too great a variety of work, and works often under 
unsanitary conditions. You work placidly in all 
hours, and then wonder that the brain and intellect 
grumble. Oh, those papers, those loads of papers 
to be corrected after reaching home. There are too 
many subjects, too much pedagogical experiment. 
There is a certain normal limit, going beyond which 
is a detriment to both teacher and pupil and the 
school system itself. 

How many of us spend one hour a day in genuine 
relaxation? How many of us really relax ourselves? 
If we allow ourselves to work so that we cannot en- 
joy these things, a huge economic blunder ‘is being 
perpetrated. 

Where is the remedy? Could you not when you 
come together in the spirit of improvement—would 
it not be well and wise—consider those things in 
your working life which you feel to be not right? 
Why not affiliate and grumble together? 

Your pupils should have sought for them as the 
end of their education, physical health and rever- 
ence for health, which means wisdom, temperance, 
and purity in their physical well-being. They must 
be taught it directly as a science itself. 


EDUCATION NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY HON G. R. GLENN, GEORGIA. 


The last report of Dr. William T. Harris, the 
United States commissioner of education, shows 
that all the states in the Union, except a small 
group of Southern States, now have a nine months’ 
absolutely free term for all the children of school 
age. Georgia has only a five months’ term. Massa- 
chusetts spends $39.10 every year for each child en- 
rolled, Rhode Island spends $36.26, New York 
$34.55, while Georgia spends $6.31. As a matter 
of fact Georgia spends on her country children each 
year less than $4.00 for each child enrolled. 
(Georgia provides for each child of school age $2.16, 
while Massachusetts provides for each child of 
school age $22.16, Rhode Island $14.62, New York 
$16.95. Nearly all of the Middle and Western 
States spend ten times as much per child of school 
age as Georgia spends.. The teachers in these sys- 
tems receive three and four times as much salary 
as our teachers receive. In Massachusetts all the 
school money is raised by local tax, while in Georgia 
nearly four-fifths of the money is raised by State 
tax... One-fourth of New York’s school money is 
raised by State tax; the other three-fourths by local 
tax. In most of the states from one-third to one- 
fourth of the money is raised by state tax and the 
balance is required by law to be raised by local tax. 
This is true in every section of the country except 


in the South. In every Southern state except 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida the money for 
school purposes is raised largely by a general state 
tax. In Florida the state provides $1.08 per child 
of schoo] age and the counties raise $3.41 per child 


of school age. In most of the states the state law 
requires each county or school district to raise the 
local tax before it can participate in the funds pro- 
vided by the state for the education of the children. 
—Report to the Legislature. 


THE SEATING PUPILS 


ALONZO MESERVE, 
Bowdoin School, Boston. 

1. How can a school be benefited by the wise 
seating of a class? ! 

2. What are the best principles upon which to 
seat a class? 

I will try to answer the second question first. 
All principles may be reduced to one; viz.: To help 
secure the object for which the class exists, This, 
in my judgment, is the development of the whole 
child, so far as the school is able to do it. Proper 
seating is but one of the many means to this end. 

Now for the first question. The child can be 
benefited very much by using adjustable furniture. 
The difference in cost is now so slight, that it is a 
great injustice to the child to use any other. He 
should be seated away from cold draughts, heated 
pipes and radiators, and hot air from furnaces. 
Exemption from colds, throat and lung troubles 
will be among the benefits resulting from these 
necessary precautions. Friction may be avoided by 
recognizing differences in disposition. Children of 
pugnacious tendencies may well be kept apart. On 
the other hand, some children who have an extreme 
fondness for each other may lose a great deal of 
time if seated near together. The best elements 
may get on well side by side, but the greatest bene- 
fit will never follow seating all the hardest charac- 
ters in one locality. To what extent the good child 
should be subjected to the influence of the bad, if 
there are such, must be carefully and conscientiously 
decided by the teacher. Nearsighted children must 
be adequately provided for. Sometimes a child 
with a physical infirmity must have a special seat. 
Another may be found who has something objec- 
tionable about him, for which he is not to be 
blamed, but justice to the rest requires him to be 
placed apart. I would emphasize this point: No 
child should be allowed to attend school while 
suffering from pediculosis (lice). 

Without attempting to be exhaustive, we consider 
what has- been written some of the important 
things to be considered in the wise seating of a 
school. The benefits to be derived are mainly phy- 
sical, moral, increased amount of work, lessening of 
friction, an improved tone, greater convenience, and, 
in general, a better adaptation of all the means at 
the disposal of the teacher. 

Meta WELLES, 
Chicago. 

Not a little of the disorder arising from whisper- 
ing, muttering, and turning in seats can be traced 
to the unwise seating of pupils. The teacher's 
efforts to suppress the disturbances are not infre- 
quently futile, as the authors of it are well aware of 
the fact that detection is well-nigh impossible when 
several are engaged in it in different parts of the 
room at the same time. It is customary in many 
schools to seat the largest pupils in the rear of the 
room, the back seats, irrespective of eye-sight, the 
sense of hearing, or former conduct. All that can 
be claimed for this method of seating pupils is that 
it gives an orderly appearance to the room, and that 
it brings the smaller pupils closer to the teacher. 
On the other hand, the two classes most difficult to 
handle are placed the farthest from the radius of 
the teacher’s direct influence; viz.: the weak and the 
vicious, the two elements that constitute the posi- 
tive and negative forces that have so strong an at- 
traction for each other as to create, at the least, dis- 
order whenever they come in contact. 

The overgrown, unruly boy who has wasted his 
time and opportunities, and thus lagged behind his 
more ambitious classmates, puts in -his time by. 
pestering the boy “born short” ‘mentally, but’ his 


equal in size. The wise policy would have been to 
place the unruly unambitious boy near a small boy 
anxious to excel, and the weak one as near to the 
teacher as possible, for a little individual help now 

and then. The only principle in my judgment upon 
which to seat a class is the greatest good to the 

greatest number. With twenty-five pupils in a 
class, as is the case in the intermediate and gram- 

mar grades in the Chicago schools, little special at- 
tention can be given to individual pupils. The seat 
work of one class of twenty-five is done while the 
other twenty-five or even twenty-seven are reciting. 
I often find it advantageous to seat a quiet, earnest 
girl, next toa restless, inattentive boy. He will 
not interrupt her as he would a boy. The same 
plan works well with a nervous busybody, who pays 
attention to her neighbor’s rather than to her own 
work, if a boy be placed next to her. To make the 
good contagious and to reduce existing evils to a 
minimum is the chief end I have in view in seating 
a class. The assigning of seats to different mem- 
bers of the class is pre-eminently the teacher’s pre- 
rogative, no principal or higher power presumes to 
interfere or dictate, because the teacher knows, or 
should know, which seat is best suited to the in- 
dividual. 

Constant watchfulness reveals the fact that many 
of the ludicrous mistakes in examination papers are 
due to imperfect hearing, partial deafness. A lan- 
guage is learned almost entirely by ear, which ac- 
counts for the blunder, that “Solomon” fishing is 
one of the occupations of the, ete. Questioning a 
boy the other day in regard to his hearing, he told 
me the doctor said he had the “guitar” in his head. 
All such pupils must be placed as near the teacher 
as possible. 

In my own classes the front seats are at par after 
the second week and above the remainder of the 
term. I would prefer to have the seats arranged in 
semi-circles instead of rows rumning lengthwise, so 
as to bring all nearer to me. 

Seats once assigned should not be changed save 
for good reasons. “Chums” should not be _ per- 
mitted to-sit near one another. “May I change my 
seat,” on the part of a pupil is a strong indication 
of a teacher’s weakness. The strong teacher is a 
Warwick,—seats and unseats at will. 

Lack of concentration on the part of the pupil 
is often overcome by the teacher’s personal mag- 
netism. Her helpful, inspiring nearness brings all 
such as come into the radius of her influence into 
sympathy with her. If there are any empty seats, 
they should be the back seats. 


E. W. Scuvercn, 


Bowditch School, Boston. 

The best seating of a class is to assign to each 
pupil at the beginning of the term the seat which 
is to be his property for that year, and for which 
he is to be held responsible. We are all creatures 
of habit, and can do our best work with familiar 
tools and in accustomed surroundings. * Again, the 
responsibility and the “pride of ownership are 
worthy motives to which to appeal. What are the 
usual reasons for sacrificing these? 

First. Children are seated according to rank be- 
cause this appeals to their pride, and spurs them to 
their utmost effort. This is true, however, of only 
a few, and these would do well enough without any 
such incentive, while at least an equally large num- 
ber are discouraged and have their self-respect 
lowered by being made conspicuous as the dullards 
of the class. 

Second. Children may be seated so as to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the work of the schoolroom. 
In some schools the children are placed according 
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to the part they sing, so that at a moment’s notice 
they can have delightful singing without creating 
the slightest confusion by changing of seats. 
Again, very decided assistance may be obtained by 
grouping the children according to their ability in 
written language work. Place a row of children 
who are very deficient next to a row of those who 
excel in this work, and helpful co-operation and 
much-needed relief in the correcting of papers may 
thus be secured. 

Third. Much care ought to be exercised in the 
matter of seating the children comfortably. Not 
only should chairs and desks be of the right size and 
height, but weak children should be kept out of 
draughts, and deaf and near-sighted children must 
be advantageously placed. 

The seating of children is an important matter, 
and how this may be done to the best advantage is 
a. question worthy of much thought and care on the 
part of every teacher. 

—o——_ 
Amy C. Su.MMELL, 
Milford. Maas, 

“How can a school be benefited by the wise seat- 
ing of a class?” 

The gains are: better order; more interest in 
work, leading to better results; more independent 
work; more freedom from neighborhood annoyances; 
a social environment which gives the wholeness of 
mind and body, so necessary to a full development; 
and, not least, a strengthening of confidence be- 
tween teacher and class. 

“What are the best principles upon which to seat 
a class?” 

After much experimenting, the writer has found 
one principle upon whose rock foundation she has 
built with the results above named. Children do 
best work when happiest; they are happiest when 
near children of like spirit; therefore, they should 
be allowed their choice of seats. This is the family 
way. The parent does not dictate the child’s place 
in the home parlor; why should the teacher choose 
for the child im the school parlor? Children’s 
choices result in congenial neighborhood groups all 
over the schoolroom, boys and girls in each row. 
Why not? Such are the best working conditions in 
life’s schoolroom. “But choices conflict.” Not 
greatly, since children care litfle where they sit, if 
they can have their own near by. 

Who said: “Give a boy a seat next to his brother; 
he will be sure to let him alone.” He must be the 
“off’ brother, then, and he would better be sent 
away to a group who will not let him alone. 
“Children who love play better than work will im- 


‘ prove their near chances.” But, on the eve of 


those chances, some teachers have a way of turning 
the play impulse into a working channel, and a jolly 
good time is had out of hard study, winks, nods, 
and telegrams being thrown in free, and near be- 
tween and so quietly that school order never knows 
it. 

It may seem a paradox, yet it has the fact’s proof, 
that there is less helping and copying from one an- 
other in a clan of pupils than in a group not united 
by a strong common interest. One is not inclined 
to take away from one’s own. It seems a cruel 
thing that children who rasp each other should be 
compelled to sit so near, that the hurt is felt when 
the eyes are on the book, and even when the day is 
done. - 

Can children work or rest in such mental pain? 
This especially anplies to the seating in double 
desks, vet found in many of our schoolrooms. 
There are wavs of seating in class which the writer 
has tried that were pleasing to the school super- 
visor and to the general visitor, but disappointing 
to the teacher and the pupils. One wav was the 
houanet arrangement, where the very plain and the 
dumb faces were thrown in among the very pretty 
and the sneaking faces. 

Verv like this is the nicture plan. where hack- 
ground. side-cround, and foreground have been 
carefully studied with effect to color of eyes, hair. 
and feature: to grace of smile, dress, and movement: 
thus, the plain side of the nicture wonld not take 
away from its wholeness. What prompted such ar- 
rangements? 

Aesthetics, pride, and, perhaps, the motherliness 


that pities. Later came the comparison plan; from 
front seat to back, it was tall, taller, tallest; or 
stout, stouter, stoutest; or up the row from worst to 
best, and all for the sake of seeing the children 
better, because the teacher thought that her only 
place was before her school. Since then she has 
studied the Twenty-third Psalm, to learn that King 
David found his Shepherd going before him, be- 
hind him, beside him, and with him. Just where 
the school shepherd ought to be with her flock, for 
so, with clear or with defective vision, she can see 
to control her scheol. 
CAROLINE M. STANLEY, 
Salt Lake City. 

Use judgment and tact in seating your school. 
The following is a safe rule and a just one: Seat 
together those who come from similar homes. It is 
an injustice to seat a cleanly child with an uncleanly 
one, or a pure boy with a vicious one. 

2. Consult children’s preferences when it will 
not interfere with the order of the school. There is 
no reason why two friends of different classes should 


not sit together if they are quiet and studious. We 
have to say “No” so often in school that it is well 
to say “Yes” whenever we can. ; 

3. Do not seat a colored child with a white one. 
You cannot control people’s prejudices, and it is 
unwise to run against them needlessly. Moreover, 
insisting that the two shall sit together often ex- 
poses the colored child, whom in your zeal you want 
to befriend, to most unnecessary mortification.. If 
it should happen to be mutually agreeable, of course 
there can be no objection to it. 

4. Attend promptly to reasonable requests for a 
change of seats. As a rule parents will not ask this 
unless there is a reason for it. Every case is en- 
titled to prompt investigation. On the other hand, 
when a good arrangement has been secured, do not 
break it up for a whim. Be sure that there is a 
good reason for a change before you make it. 

5. Examine critically from time to time your 
own seating. If the lines conflict, if the order is 
poor, if the school presents a disorderly appearance, 
ask yourself if it can be the result of injudicious 
seating, and act accordingly. 


ADDISON AND THE SPECTATOR.) 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


BY MARKY E, LITCHFIELD. 


AppISsoN. STEELE. 


LITERATURE. History. 


1691. Made a postmaster of 
Merton College, Ox- 
ford. ‘ 


1693. Takes his M. A. degree. 
1694. Attracts notice by his | 1694. Enlists as a private 
Account of the Great- soldier in the Duke 
est English Poets. of Ormond’s regi- 
ment of Guards. 
1695. A Poem to His Majesty | 1695. The Procession, pub- 
dedicated to Lord lished just after the 
Somers. * death of Queen Mary. 
Becomes ensign in 
Lord Cutts’s regi- 
ment, and soon after 
is made secretary to 
-Lord Cutts. 


1697. Gains a probationary 
fellowship. 
A Latin Poem on the 
Peace of Ryswick, 
dedicated to Mon- 
tague. 
1698. Gains a fellowship, 
which he holds until 
1711. 


1699. Leaves England to 
travel on the Conti- 
nent, having obtained 
throngh Montague a 
pension of £300 a 
year. After a short 
stay in Paris, settles 
at Blois, and pursues 
the study of French. 


1700. Returns to Paris, where | 1790. Steele a captain in the 


he meets Male- ien4 


Leaves France for Italy. who frequent Will’s 


Coffee-House. 
1701. At Geneva. | 1701. Publication of The 
Christian Hero. 

The Funeral,or Grief- 
a-la~Mode, acted at 
Drury Lane. 


1702. Becomes captain in 
the regiment of foot 
raised by Lord 
Lucas. 


1691. Racine: Athalie. 


1692. Sir William Temple: | 1692. English and Dutch de- 


Essays. stroy French fleet at 
La Hogue, May 19th. 
Battle of Steinkirk. 
Massacre of Glencoe. 
1694. Birth of Voltaire. 1694. Bank of England estab- 
Dictionary of the lished. 


French Academy. Death of Queen Mary. 
1695. Death of La Fontaine. | 1695. Censosship of press 
ceases in England. 


1696. Peter the Great takes 
Azov from the Turks. 

1697. France makes peace at 
Ryswick with Holland, 
Spin, and England, 
and a few weeks later 
with Germany. 


1698. Collier: Short View of | 1698. Peter the Great in Eng- 
the Immorality and land. 
Profaneness of the Treaty between William 
English Stage. Ill. and Louis -XIV. 
Algernon Sidney : Dis- for the partition of 
course on Govern- Spain on the death of 
ment. Charles IT. 


1700. Death of 2 1700. Second Partition Treaty 
Fénelon: T ue. ratified. 


1701. Defoe’s pamphlet: | 1701. Passage of Act of Settle- 
The True- Born Eng- ment in England. 
lishman. Death of JamesII. His 

son, James Edward, 
recognized as his suc- 
cessor by Louis XIV. 

Grand Alliance practi- 

? cally concluded. 

1702. The Daily Courant, | 1702, War of the Spanish suc- 

the first daily news- cession (1702-1713). 
paper. Death of William III. 
Defoe: The Shortest and accession of Anne, 
Way with the Dis- daughter of James II. 
senters. Supremacy of Marl- 
borough. 
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MEMORY GEMS FOR THE BLACKBUARD. 


BY ANNE I. 0. PENN. 


He who has learned to obey will know how 
io command.—Solon. 

Be silent, or say something better than 
.ilence.—Pythagoras. 

Who goes a borrowing goeth a sorrowing.— 
‘Tusser. 

Truth is the highest thing man can keep.— 
Chaucer. 

Be slow of tongue and quick of eye. 

Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 

How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world. 
Shakespeare. 

Obey thy parents; keep thy word justly; 
swear not.—Shakespeare. 

Keep good company, and you shall be one of 
the number.—Herbert. 

A handful of good life is worth a bushel of 
learning.—Herbert. 

Laziness grows on people; it begins in cob- 
webs and ends in iron chains.—Hale. 

A man, like a watch, is te be valued for his 
manner of going.—William Penn. 

very hour of lost time is a chance of 
future misfortune.—-Napoleon. 

I have only one counsel for you. Be 
future misfortune.—Napoleon, | 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOULS.* 


BY A M. VON RYDINGSVARD, 


Until a very few years ago there could be seen in 
Boston a tall, slim man with long gray beard, upon 
whom every one looked with great respect and whose 
words were most attentively listened to by all those 
persons fortunate enough to know him; especially 
attentive were they when he discoursed on art, for 
he ranked as the best American artist of this half 
century, and was no other than William Morris 
Hunt, who painted the picture of June Clouds we 
have to study to-day. He studied with the best 
French masters, and easily grasped cheir methods, 
for they fitted his own naturally poetic tempera- 
ment and style. He possessed the power of making 
a simple subject like “T'wo Lambs on a Hillside” 
become very interesting because of the truth to 
nature expressed in it. Truth to form, to color, to 
feeling. His works are owned by art lovers all over 
this country, and many are in the Art Museum at 
Boston. Some very fine decorations in the Capitol 
at Albany are by him. The subject to-day is sim- 
plicity itself, and shows the master from the fact 
that in spite of this it is interesting. If you could 
see the beautiful coloring, the soft greys and blues 
of the clouds, the tender and varied greens of the 
trees and of the foreground, you would be very 
much pleased with it. The presence of the boy and 
girl on the little bridge adds just the touch of 
human nature that every picture needs to make it 
perfectly successful. Have you not been in just 
such a quiet place on a June day and seen the clouds 
pile up? 

The last picture, “The Golden Stair,” is hy a 
Welsh-English artist, who formed one of a very dis- 
tinguished group of men who have brightened Eng- 
land during the past fifty years by their talents. 
He was Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and his friend and 
teacher was Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who painted the 
“Blessed Damozel” we studied awhile ago. (June, 
1899.) He and his friend, William Morris, who was 
poet arid artist, worked together from their early 
college days, and were a great help and inspiration 
to each other. They had high ideals, loved the deep 
things of nature, and those that had a mystic mean- 
ing. Many of Burne-Jones works are symbolic, in 
consequence. ‘This picture is painted in mono- 
chrome (which means the hues, tints, and shades of 
one color), and the effect is just as sweet and pure 
as the thought of youth should always be. The 
harmony of pose and of movement, yet the pleasing 


Wopyright, 


variety at the same time, the long sweeps of the 
curves that affect you like a deep draught of fresh 
air, the calm, earnest faces, all aré worthy of earnest 
study, and cannot fail to bring you good thoughts. 


JUNE CLOUDS. Hunt. 
That is what a really good picture always does, sug- 
gests noble thoughts, so the more we can study such 


THE GOLDEN STAIR. Burne-Jones. 


examples by men and women of genius, the more 
cultured we shall become, in the best sense, for our 
activities of brain, of heart, and of moral life will 
be stimulated and strengthened. 


W. S. J., Memphis, Tenn.: I greatly enjoy the 
weekly coming of the Journal, . I find it full of good 


things. 


SOMETHING NEW IN CHICAGO. 


A clubhouse for principals of the public schools 
and the amalgamation of the four principals’ organ- 
izations is the new proposition. The proposition is 
made to rent a suite of rooms where principals can 
meet and where they can enjoy all the advantages of 
club life. 

At present the principals are divided among the 
George Howland Club, the Ella F. Young Club, the 
Principals’ Club, and the Institute of Education. 
The Ella F. Young Club is composed of women prin- 
cipals, and the George Howland Club includes only 
men. ‘The Principals’ Club admits men and women, 
and a bid is being made to amalgamate all these 
organizations and to have a pedagogical and social 
clubroom, where the men and women principals can 
meet to discuss educational matters, and also where 
they may enjoy social intercourse. The Principals’ 
Club has in prospect a suite of rooms at 40 Randolph 
street, where a club could be established. The mem- 
bers of the Ella F. Young Club, however, are said to 
favor clinging to their exclusive organization. 


CENSUS OF 1900. 


The total population of the United States for 1900, as 
announced by the census bureau, is 76,295,220, of which 
74,627,907 are contained in the forty-five states, repre- 
senting approximately the population to be used for ap- 
portionment purposes. ‘There is a total of 134,158 In- 
dians not taxed. 

The total population in 1890, with which the aggregate 
population of the present census should be compared, 
was 63,069,756. 

Taking the 1890 population as a basis, there has been a 
gain of 13,225,464 during the past ten years, representing 
an increase of nearly twenty-one per cent. 

The population of the several states and territories is 
as follows: — 


{ndians 
not 
1900. 1890. taxed. 
Alabama ...... ++» 1,828,697 1,513,017 
California ......... 1,485,063 1,208,130 1,549 
Colorado ................ 689,700 412,198 597 
Connecticut ......... 908,355 746,258 
Massachusetts ........... 2,805,346 2,238,943 
Mississippi .............. 1,551,372 1,289,600 oy 
243,289 132,159 10,746 
New Hampshire ......... 411,588 376,530 la fe 
North Carolina ......... 1,891,992 1,617,947 hes 
North Dakota ........... 319,040 182,719 4,692 
Pennsylvania ............ 6,301,365 5,258,014 
Rhode Island ............ 428 556 345,506 eas 
South Carolina .......... 1,340,312 1,151,149 me ag 
South Dakota ........... 401,559 328,808 10,932 
517,672 349,390 2,531 
West Virginia ........... 958,900 762,794 a 


Total for 45 states, 


territories, ete. ..... 74,627,907 62,116,811 44.617 
Alaska (estimate) .......... 44,000 32,052 hae 
District of Columbia........ 278,718 230,392 at) ase: 
Indian territory ............ 391,960 180,182 56,033 
Persons in the service of the 

United States stationed 

abroad (estimated) ..... 84,400 Faced ive. 


Indians, ete., on Indian res- 
ervations, except Indian 


Total for seven territories, 
The Alaskan figures are derived from partial data only, 
and all returns for Alaska and for certain military 
organizations stationed abroad, principally in the Phil- 
ippines, have not yet been received. 
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Fortunately, teachers do not bet. 

Why not the Golden Rule in school? 

For Forefathers’ day exercise, see Journal of 
July 12. 

One thing is certain, Mr. Bryan knows how to take 
defeat. good-naturedly. 


The funniest thing imaginable is the reading of 
some pre-election claims, of somewhat famous men, 
after an election like that of November 6. 


Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell has been state super- 
intendent of Rhode Island for twenty-five years. 
No other man in America has ever held such a posi- 
tion for so many years. What a distinction! 


An incident in connection with the famous “Re- 
port on the Educational Commission” which did not 
become a law has come to public notice recently. 
The school board of Chicago “loaned” the commis- 
sion $5,000, which has never been paid back. 


The 35,000 majority that Colorado gave Helen L. 
Grenfell as state superintendent speaks as highly 
for the state as for herself and her two years’ ser- 
vice. Every educator in the state rejoices in her re- 
election, and the same may be said of the country, 
so far as they have had an opportunity to know her 
or her work. 


Until quite recently the courts almost invariably 
sided with the teacher in a case of corporal punish- 
ment, but present indications point to a change of 
tendency. One hazards little in prophesying that in 
the near future teachers will do well not to get into 
court on a charge of excessive punishment. Last 
week a high school principal near New York was 
held in $5,000 for the grand jury for the severe pun- 
ishment of a lad of twelve. 

Elizabeth, N. J., has broken all records in the 
term of office of a superintendent by the re-election 
of W. J. Shearer, at an increased salary, for a term 
of seven years. Another interesting fact is that-his 
salary has been raised from time to time, so that, 
from the city and county, for he is superintendent 
of both, he receives twice the salary he had when 
he went to Elizabeth a few years ago, and $1,500 


more. It is probably the best superintendency in 
America, when the salary and conditions are taken 
into account. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


Educationally, Washington is a marvel. The en- 
tire population is but about 600,000, not many more 
than the city of Boston with her few square miles. 
These 600,000 are scattered over more than 70,000 
square miles, or less than ten to a square mile, and 
yet there are two state universities and three state 
normal schools, aside from all the other colleges. In 
addition to filling all these institutions fairly well, 
the state sends many other students to universities 
in California and the East, while none come to her 
institutions from outside. This earnest purpose to 
get a higher education can but mean much to the 
state. 


REPORT OF DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


The annual report of the United States commis- 
sioner of education, for the fiscal year ended June 
30 last, gives the figures for the fiscal year 1898-99 
as the latest statistics obtainable. It shows that the 
grand total of pupils in all schools, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher, public and private, for the year 
ended July 1, 1899, was 16,738,362, of which the 
number enrolled in the common schools, elementary 
and secondary, was 15,138,715. Twenty and one- 
half per cent. of the entire population was enrolled 
in the public elementary schools and high schools. 

There were 35,458 pupils in attendance in all de- 
partments of the colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, under the act of congress approved 
August 30, 1890, in aid of such institutions. The 
total income of these institutions, distributed among 
the various states, amounted to $6,193,016, of which 


$1,769,716 was derived from acts of - congress, ° 


$2,570,427 was appropriated by the several states 
and territories, and the remainder was derived from 
fees, invested funds, and other miscellaneous sources. 


JOHN T. NICHOLSON. 


It seems incredible that the president of the New 
York Teachers’ Association, John T. Nicholson, could 
have issued in the name of the association so weak 
and wicked an appeal to the teachers to assist in the 
election of the Democratic ticket. An early copy of 
the so-called Bulletin was sent us, but upon’ inquiry 
of other educators we found that they had received 
no copy and had heard nothing of it. We assumed 
that it was a fake; but Mr. Bardeen in the School 
Bulletin for November gives an account of the scheme 


in full, from which it appears that it was never in-. 


tended for all, only for the susceptible. The New 
York city teachers repudiated it promptly and 
officially, thus: — 

* \Vlereas, the New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, through its official bulletin, has advised the 
teachers of the state to vote with a certain political 
organization ; and 

“‘ Whereas, the New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has always adhered to a policy of strigt neu- 
trality in political affairs, be it 

“ Resolved, that we, the delegates of the New 
York City Teachers’ Association, strongly deprecate 
the action of the State Association in officially at- 
tempting to introduce a political bias into the actions 
of the teachers of the state.”’ 

These resolutions were passed unanimously, . 


LOOKING ABOUT LAST SUMMER. 


For the first time of late years I had an oppor- 
tunity to look in upon some of the Chicago music 
schools. For the last two years I was booked for 
lectures in the New School of Methods in Chicago, 
and neither time could I make my appointment,— 
with a single exception, the only failures to come to 
time in several years. This year I enjoyed all the 
more being a part of it. Primarily, it is a music 
school, with Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas 
Tapper, authors, as the leaders and instructors; but 
beyond this there was the best of professional, liter- 


ary, philosophical instruction and entertainment by 
men and women like Arnold Tompkins, Edward 


Howard Griggs, Jacques W. Redway, Oscar Fay — 


Adams, William N. Hailmann, M. A. Bailey, W. H. 
Neidlinger, Mrs. Emma A. Thorne, and Mrs. Henry 
FE. Fisk, each of whom gave at least a full week. It 
, was a delight to step into classroom and lecture. 
room, with no thought of any responsibility ahead, 
and just enjoy the rare leadership of the chorus by 
Neidlinger, the brilliant exhibition of physical train- 
ing under the direction of Mrs. Fisk, and the 
masterly treatment of subjects in music or master- 
pieces in literature by scholarly specialists. C. C. 
Birchard and Mary Reid Pierce are entitled to the 
honor of having arranged an attractive programme 
for two weeks, a combination of talent with reputa- 
tions and with genuine power. 
* * * 


In the beautiful and commodious art building on 
Michigan avenue I also enjoyed a symposium on 
music, in which upwards of fifty instructors in music 
in publie schools from New England to the Rockies 
took place. These enthusiasts met twice daily for 
two weeks‘under the inspiring leadership of Robert 
Foresman and Eleanor Smith. Not often does one 
find a body of educational people together with such 
zeal for a distinctive ideal as had these super- 
visors of music. It is not alone that they want 
music taught, but they want their own ideals em- 
bodied in the song books that they use, and there is 
all the harmony which comes from a great purpose 
to accomplish a given thing. Of this symposium I 
was a part, and consequently had a lively interest in 
what others said and received what was said. 


IS THE SALARY PARAMOUNT? 


In nearly every educational convention some one 
says that the salary is not of first importance, that 
we begin at the wrong end when we emphasize it as 
much as some of us-do. Is the salary the para- 
mount issue, begging the pardon of the memories of 
Abraham Lincoln and of those who have come after 
him? Let us see how much comes in the wake of 
a decent salary: Health, preparation for teaching, a 
warm room by oneself in the boarding place, com- 
fortable clothing, books, peace of mind, courage, and 
good cheer. 

What does it mean for a woman in a, rural school 
to receive only $6 a week for thirty weeks, which is 
the condition with multitudes of teachers? It 
means $180 a year or $3.46 cents 4 week for the 
year. What kind of board can she get? What 
kind of clothes can she wear? What books can she 
buy? What can she do to learn how to keep up with 
the times? 

What does it mean for a village teacher to get $8 
a week for thirty weeks? Why, this is $5.22 a week 
for the year, and board and clothes cost more. 

What does it mean for a woman in a second-class 
ciiy to get $700? Many get less. It means $13.46 
the year, and board and clothes costing still more. 

What does it mean for a woman inga first-class 
city to get $700? Many get less. It mean $13.46 
per week, with very considerable increase in expenses. 
In such a city a nurse gets $21 a week and board, at 
the least, ordinarily much more, and it costs prac- 
tically nothing to get the training for a nurse. She 
would get from $18 to $25 as a dressmaker. There 
is seareely any position in which the same talent 
and training, had she begun as early as she began to 
teach, in which she would not have an income of 
more than $15 a week. 

On the other hand, no other woman worker has 
such demands upon her purse as has the teacher. 
Her board costs her more if she gets what she should 
have, her clothes cost more if she dresses as she 
ought, and responsibility to society, church, and 
literature is greater. 

There is not the slightest evidence that increased 
salary tends to divert a teacher’s attention from the 
sentiment and conscience of her calling, while there 
are numerous: evidences that it decidedly improves 
all of these conditions. Why, then, is not the salary 
question very near a paramount issue to the teacher 
and the children? 
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THK WHEK IN REVIEW. 

The Presidential election resulted in an over- 
whelming Republican victory: The vote of two or 
three states is still in doubt, but it has no bearing 
on the result, except to swell or diminish by a little 
the Republican majority in the electoral college. 
Happily, there was no period of uncertainty; the re- 
election of President. McKinley was assured to the 
satisfaction of every one by ten o’clock on election 
night. The general result may be briefly stated by 
saying that President McKinley held all the states 
which he carried four years ago, with the possible 
exception of Kentucky; and that he added to them 
Washington, Utah, Wyoming, South Dakota, Kan- 
sas, and probably Nebraska, all of which were in the 
Bryan column four years ago. The Republican 
plurality in the next house will be three times as 
large as in the present; and the Republican strength 
in the senate will be increased through the action of 
Republican legislatures. As to the popular vote, 
Mr. McKinley lost somewhat as compai:d with four 


years ago, in some of the Eastern states, but the loss 


was more than offset by gains in the West. 


* a 


The student who analyzes the returns with a view 
to ascertaining how far the people accepted “Im- 
perialism” as the “paramount issue” and determined 
their votes by it, and how far they were swayed by 
the free-silver issue will be somewhat puzzled. Ap- 
parently, these issues operated differently in differ- 
ent sections of the country. In the*East, the money 
question grew in importance during the closing 
weeks of the campaign. It certainly saved Maryland 
to the Republican column; it accounts largely for 
the great majority given to President McKinley in 
New York; and even in Massachusetts, it restrained 
a good many voters from bolting the Republican 
ticket on anti-imperalist grounds. But in the 
former free-silver states of the West, where the 
money question, if it were a powerful factor, should 
have helped Mr. Bryan, it cut a small figure, as is 
shown by the transfer of several of those states to 
the Republican column, and by the great shrinkage 
in the Bryan vote in Colorado. Mr. Bryan’s quest 
for votes in the East failed, and the means which he 
took to get them cost him heavily in the West. 


* = 


Partisan considerations aside, it would seem that 
not a few of those who opposed President McKinley 
must be well content that, since he has been re- 
elected, he is to have a congress strongly in sym- 
pathy with him, and sure to support his policy. 
There can be no steadiness in the national policy, 
and no definite accountability, where different con- 
ditions prevail, and the executive and legislative de- 
partments of the government are at cross purposes 
all through an administration. Futile strife of this 
kind keeps the public mind agitated, and business 
unsettled; and whether things go well or ill, the 
public judgment is confused. The ideal condition, 
so far as getting things done is concerned, is to 
have the same arty control the executive and con- 
gress, with a strong and alert minority ready to 
criticise and to call to account. These are the con- 
ditions which are sure to prevail for two, and prob- 
ably for four, years. , 

* * * 


The Conservatives in Canada appear to have mis- 
calculated their strength as badly as the Democrats 
of the United States. They were sanguine as to 
their ability to overturn the Laurier government, 
but the elections, which took place the day follow- 
ing the Presidential election in this country, gave 
the Liberals a new five-years’ lease of power, with a 
majority in parliament larger than that which they 
had before. The province of Quebec was the chief 
battleground, but the Liberals held their own there, 
personal attachment to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and race 
pride in his position, proving more potent factors 
with the French voters than any arguments which 
the Conservatives could adduce. The Liberal tri- 
umph carries with it a maintenance and possibly an 
increase of the tariff preference: in favor of. British 
goods, and also a continuance of the public works 
which the government has carried forward with 
lavish if not extravagant energy. 


Lord Salisbury is known to be indifferent to pub- 
lic opinion, and to be averse to taking the counsel of 
his associates. The new British cabinet must be re- 
garded as peculiarly his work, and its composition 
awakens general criticism. The dissatisfaction 
occasioned by the selection of Lord Lansdowne, the 
most conspicuous failure in the old cabinet, for the 
foremost place, next to Lord Salisbury, in the new, 
has been referred to, in this column. For the two 
next important places, the war office and the head 
of the admiralty, Lord Salisbury has brought for- 
ward two under secretaries from the old cabinet, Mr. 
Brodrick and Lord Selborne. Mr. Brodrick has de- 
veloped no qualities which suggest fitness for his 
new office, and Lord Selborne’s chief claim to dis- 


tinction is that he is Lord Salisbury’s son-in-law. . 


Mr. Chamberlain remains in the colonial office. 
* * * 

The Cuban Constitutional Convention assembled 
at Havana November 5, all of the thirty-one dele- 
gates being present. It is expected to remain in ses- 
son several months, and as its members receive ten 
dollars a day each so long as the convention ‘asts, 
there is no personal motive for expedition, 

rovernor-General Wood, in calling the convention to 

order, defined its duties as two-fold: First, to frame 
and adopt a constitution for Cuba, and, having 
done that, to express its view as to the relations 
which ought to exist between Cuba and the United 
States. Petty politics played so large a part in the 
election of delegates that some small men and some 
radical and irreconcilable men were chosen, and if 
they dominate the convention they will surely dis- 
credit its work. 

* * 

The death of William L. Strong, the former “re- 
form mayor” of New York, is something more than 
a local loss. Mr. Strong represented the by no 
means too common type of successsful business man, 
who spares time for unselfish public service, and 
who, although a man of strong political convictions, 
is capable of taking independent action in municipal 
affairs. He was the natural leader of the reform 
forces in the spurt of moral indignation which fol- 
lowed the Lexow disclosures six years ago, and the 
large majority by which he was elected attested the 
esteem in which he was held, as well as the strength 
of the reform sentiment. He put Colonel Waring 
at the head of the street department, and Mr. 
Roosevelt in charge of the police, and the reforms 
which these men instituted were really his work as 
much as theirs. The contrast between Strong and 
Croker as forces in city life is appalling. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


. The annual meeting of the New York Schoolmasters’ 
Club was held last week at the St. Denis. About 
seventy-five were present at dinner, and afterward there 
was speaking, and also a business meeting. Abner B. 
Holley, the retiring president, was the toastmaster. 

The chief address of the evening was delivered by 
David Eugene Smith, the vrincipal of the Brockport (N. 
Y.) state normal schoc:. He spoke on recent changes 
in the state normal school as regards the requ'rements 
for admission, and also in the course of study. Under 
the regulations established by State Superintendent 
Skinner, which have now been in effect for a couple of 
years, the requirements for admission are cubstantia'ly 
equivalent to what is required up to the end of the first 
two years in high schools. The course of study in the 
normal schools is now uniformly four years, and the last 
two years are equivalent to the first two in college, and 
should, Dr. Smith says, be accepted as such. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, John H. Haaren; first vice-president, Vernon 
L. Davey; second vice-president, William C. Hess; sec- 
retary, Frank A. Schmidt; treasurer, H. E. Harris; _li- 
brarian, Joseph S. Taylor. 

The second annual report of the board of education for 
the year ending July 31, 1899, has just been issued. 


- From it we take the following statistics: — 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS UNVOER THE JURISDICTIO 
OF THE BOARD. 


= & = 
RichMond 3 29 32 


Supervising and teaching force, @xclusive of superin- 
tendents: — 
Manhattan and the Bronx................. 5,589 


There were 385,474 pupils on register, with an average 
attendance of 347,670, the number of regular sittings be- 
ing 407,423, and the average number of pupils to a class 
forty-four. 

In addition, there were sixty-one evening schools in 
session during the year, with an enrollment of 49,374, 
and an average attendance of 16,356. 

Free lectures were given in sixty-one centres to the 
number of 2,013, the total attendance being 562,114. 

According to section 1083 of the charter, the public 
school teachers’ retirement fund is administered by the 
board of education, though the moneys are placed in the 
hands of the comptroller. This fund is applicable to the 
entire city, except the borough of Brooklyn, the school 
board of which has full care and management of the re- 
tirement fund created for the former city of Brooklyn 
by chapter 656 of the Laws of 1895. No teachers have 
yet been retired in Queens or Richmond. 

Under chapter 91 of the laws of 1898, five per cent. of 
the excise moneys or license fees belonging to the city 
of New York is paid into the fund. Said amount is by 
the provisions of the chapter last named to be appor- 
tioned by .the board of education among the several 
boroughs of the city in proportion to the number of 
teachers actually employed and the amount of salaries 
paid to them in each of the said boroughs. The appor- 
tionment thus required has not yet been made for the 
year 1898, owing to doubt as to the. proper construction 
of the statute relating thereto. The following table con- 
tains the statistics regarding the fund for 1898-’99:— 


Total number of retired teachers....... 164 
Number retired during 26 
Deaths of retired teachers during year...... we 7 
Total amount of annuities paid............... $95,698.89 


Balance of retirement fund July 31, 1899, ex- 
clusive of excise moneys, Manhattan and 


Amount of excise moneys, 1898, not appor- 

Amount of interest moneys, not apportioned.. 3,113.52 
Amount of interest moneys, not funded....... 2,631.01 

BROOKLYN RETIREMENT FUND. 
Number of teachers retired during year...... 4 
Number of annuitants died during year..... 1 
Number on retired list, July 31............. 
Annuities paid year ending July 31........... $20,384.77 
Balance of retirement fund, July 31, exclusive 


Charter 656, laws of 1895, placed the retirement fund of 
Brooklyn in sole charge of the board of education of that 
city, and provided that on and after January 1, 1896, the 
board should reserve monthly and turn over to said fund 
one per centum of the salaries paid each month to the 
teachers who should, prior to that date, elect to come 
under the provisions of the act, and a similar deduction 
and disposition of the one per centum from the salaries 
of all teachers appointed after January 1, 1896. _ 

Provision was also made for receiving money by be- 


quest, donation, etc. 
The board may retire teachers who contribute as above 


to the fund, as follows:— 

Male teachers not under sixty years of age; female 
teachers not under fifty-five years of age, who have 
taught not less than thirty years, of which twenty imme- 
diately pree’ ding the proposed retirement shall have ben 
in the public schools of Brooklyn. Each teacher retired 
receives one-half the amount of the salary received by 
the teacher at retirement, provided, however, that no 
pension exceeds the sum of $1,200 per annum; and it is 
further required that no teacher shall be retired unless 
he or she shall have paid into the retirement fund an 
amount equal to twenty per cent. of his or her annual 
salary at the proposed date of retirement. 

The fund of the other boroughs is provided for as fol- 
lows:— 

1. All money, pay, compensation, or salary, or any 
part thereof, forfeited, deducted, or withheld froém any 
teacher or teachers for and on account of absence from 
duty from any cause. 

2. All moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, 
bequests, or otherwise, for and on account of said fund. 

3. Apportionment of excise moneys. 

4. All such other methods of investment as may be 
duly and legally devised for the increase of said fund. 

The board of education has power by a two-thirds vote 
of all its members, after a recommendation to that effect 
shall have been made by the city superintendent of 
schools, stating that the teacher is mentally or physi- 
cally incapacitated for the performance of duty, to retire 
any female teacher of the public schools, includ'ng 
enecial teachers in the same, who shall have taught 
therein during a period aggregating thirty years, and to 
retire any male teacher of said schools who shall have 
taught therein during a period aggregating thirty-five 
years. The board may also, in its discretion, retire such 
teachers upon their own application, after the like period 
of service. 

The annuity is one-half the amount of annual salary 
drawn by the teacher immediately preceding retirement, 
in no case, however, exceeding one thousand dollars. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS. By Lewis E. Gates. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 234 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

The subject matter of this book has appeared as arti- 
cles written at different times for the Critic, Chap-Book, 
Nation, and Atlantic Monthly. The author, in defining 
the art of criticism, distinguishes between impression- 
ism, which deals with the moods, feelings,"and revelation 
of personality, and appreciation, which studies the value 
of the ideas as conceived in the mind of the original 
artist, and as related to the age of the author. “In ap- 
preciating a poem, the critic will discover and recreate 
in his own soul the rhythms of delight with which the 
poem vibrated” in previous ages. Mr. Gates makes use 
of the historical method, so essential to the appreciative 
critic in his study of literature. Beginning with the 
idealistic, imaginative writing which characterized the 
Romantic period, the transcendentalism of Wordsworth, 
the picturesqueness of Shelley and Keats, DeQuincey’s 
impassioned prose finally spend themselves, the author 


asserts, and swing around to the prosaic presentation of. 


conventional life. Arthur H. Clough, Mrs. Browning, 
and Matthew Arnold begin to interpret life, while Carlyle 
attempts to lift man from the humdrum to higher notions 
of life. The author treats fully of Hawthorne, whose 
romances are “of human quality and artistic beauty’; 
of Edgar Allan Poe, who cultivated the weird, sometimes 
becoming, “acrid in severity and intellectuality”; also 
of Charlotte Bronte, who weaves the dream shapes and 
ideals into her study of character. Especially interest- 
ing is the comparative sketch of three English verse- 
writers, Watson, the accurate poet, Davidson, the re- 
ligious poet, and Thompson, the poet of beauty. Aside 
from being instructive, this book is intensely interesting 
from cover to cover. : 


THE STORY OF THE ALPHABET. By Edward Clodd. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 209 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 

The author's purpose is to fill a necessary gap, for the 
only book written in the English language upon this sub- 
ject is full of technicalities, hence undesirable, and fur- 
nishes but a meagre idea of the primitive stages of writ- 
ing. After studying unearthed stones and manuscripts, 
the author asserts that the pictograph is the parent of 
the alphabet, giving cuts of aboriginal art, as the Bush- 
man paintings, rain-charms, etc., which show the devel- 
opment of the pictograph. The printed sound signs 
which compose our alphabet are about 2,000 years old, 
the stages of growth being four in number—the mne- 
monic, when objects were interchanged to suggest mes- 
sages, such as the wampum belts and quipus; the pic- 
torial, in which the picture of thing is given to tell its 
own story, such as the designs on Indian graveposts, on 
primitive census rolls, and hunting records; the ideo- 
graphic, in which symbols figure, as an arrow used to 
denote an enemy, extended arms to denote negation; 
and the phonetic stage, showing sound representation for 
letter, syllable, or word. Special reference is made to 
cuneiform writing, the Rosetta Stone and Greek papyri. 
The book is generously illustrated and well indexed, 
containing a comprehensive view of the subject, hence is 
a valuable volume for reference. 

LABORATORY DIRECTIONS FOR BEGINNERS IN 
BACTERIOLOGY. By Veranus A. Moore, B. S., M. D. 
‘Boston: Ginn & Co. 143 pp. 

This is an introduction to practical bacteriology for 
students and practitioners of comparative and of human 
medicine. With the discovery of bacteria, now impor- 
tant, but formerly of little significance, came the neces- 
sity of an extended knowledge of the subject. For this 
reason Dr. Moore prepared a second edition of this boo‘. 
Aside from revisions, four new exercises have been 
added. In all there are sixty-four exercises, their plan 
being, first, a concise statement of certain principles in 
the study, followed by a list of reference books and 
magazines. Then there are minute directions for the ex- 
periment. The purpose is to give a technical and work- 
ing knowledge of the essential methods and a definite 
knowledge regarding some important species of bacteria, 
The appendix contains special articles on the cultivation 
of bacterium tuberculosis, the reaction of culture media, 
animal inoculation, etc. 

This is an excellent manual and invaluable guide for 
the student of bacteria. 

EDNAH AND HER BROTHERS. By Eliza True White. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin,& Co. 143 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Here is a detailed account of Ednah, aged nine, and 

of her three brothers, among whom she plays the two- 
fold role of entertainer and sage counselor. Her trials 
when the boys do not show proper respect to her dolls 
are well told. The parents, who are artists, and whose 
work necessitates frequent visits to the city, always take 
the children with them. These country-bred little folks 
make some bad mistakes in town. Whether at home, or 
camping out, or visiting at the seashore, the children’s 
experiences are most exciting. 

This little book is very readable, especially for the 
little folks, as it pictures so clearly the scenes with which 
they are most familiar. 

AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Allen C. Thomas, A. M. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 343 pp. 

Mr. Thomas has prepared this book with the view to 
interest the young reader by presenting the striking per- 
sonalities of our nation’s heroes. This is the story of 
certain great phases in the life of our country. For {n- 
stance, under the head of exploration falls the stories of 
Columbus, Cabot, DeSoto, Drake, and Hudson, who, 
prompted for a desire for roving, endured discourage- 
ments and privation, but who, by persevering, at last 
found the riches of a new land. Then comes the supple- 
ment, which includes struggles of the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans when standing firmly for the principles of freedom 
and right. Following is the story of the colonies and 
their wars for independence. The author traces the 


“A Radical Departure 


growth of inventive genius represented by John Fitch, 
Fulton, Whitney, Morse, and others, and completes the 
story by showing the political and social development of 
the United States. The book contains no sections nor 
dates, lest these should interrupt the narrative. After 
each sketch is a brief outline, also some questions based 
on the text. There are numerous illustrations; which 
are mostly copies of paintings founded on authentic in- 
formation. Simply expressed and in story-book form, 
this history is amply able to captivate the young reader 
and to inspire a desire for the study. 


MAN AND THE COSMIC PRINCIPLE. By C. A. 
Bowsher. Champaign, Ill.: C. A. Bowsher Company. 
155 pp. 

Mr. Bowsher has written an original little volume, the 
object of which is to give a correct conception of the 
world relations. Claiming that wrong interpretations of 
nature are due to unsatisfactory methods of teaching, he 
employs an entirely new mode of presentation. The 
view taken by the scholar is altogether too contracted. 
As a fit foundation for future knowledge of the progress 
of the world, the author suggests study of the subject in 
lower grades. To conceive the immensity and outlines 
of the earth, he recommends a study while imagihing 
oneself in space. Four points of view are presented: 
First, the psychological and pedagogical, which treats of 
the mind and its relations to the infinite, also the neces- 
sity of using imaginative powers; second, the geo- 
graphical, in which the author condemns the use of flat 
maps aS conveying wrong impressions. For teaching, he 
advises using globes to give proper sense of rotundity, 
rotation of the earth, the ecliptic, etc. Third, the astro- 
nomical view, which deals with the earth as related to 
other celestial bodies—gravitation, energy, force, lines of 
light, heat, ete. Fourth, the biological includes animal 
and vegetable creations. Finally, Mr. Bowsher suggests 
the subjective order of nations and the manipulation of 
this world energy by man. In a nutshell, the student 
gets a broad idea of the world, not as a flat, lifeless thing, 
but as a moving world existing for and by means of 
other worlds. Questions freely introduced make it pos- 
sible for the student to build up his own knowledge of 
these relations. The treatise is concise and unique. 


MR. BUNNY, HIS BOOK. By Adale L. Sutton. Akron, 
O.: The Saalfield Publishing Company. Price, $1.25. 
This is a book that will fascinate the children. The 

rhymes partake of the nature of Mother Goose, each page 

containing merry jingles that are a delight to any child. 

Unlike many books of this character, this has rhymes 

based upon facts and sports of to-day, football, yachting, 

cireus, and the like. Each verse is magnificently illus- 
trated by an original drawing, Sir Bunny appearing on 
each page in every conceivable attitude and outfit. The 
coloring of the pages is so skillful as to catch the child’s 
eye immediately. The variety of subject, the originality 
of verse, and the comical pictures bespeak for “Mr. 
Bunny, His Book,’’ a whole-hearted acceptance in the 


juvenile world. 


LANGUAGE READING LESSONS. By William M. 
Giffin, Ph.D. Boston: D. A. Fraser & Co. Cloth. 
This book is so new and so out of the ordinary, so de- 

void of spectacular effect, that, but for my appreciation 
of the author, I should have failed to look at it closely 
enough to know how invaluable it is. Not often does 
one make a book from the standpoint of immediate and 
direct aid to the child. Dr. Giffin makes the paramount 
issue—apologies to Abraham Lincoln and those who use 
his favorite word—the child’s ‘ability to talk and write 
with accuracy, both from practice and from adequate 
knowledge of why the correct thing is correct. There 
are no frills on the books, no catch-who-catch-can de- 
vices. It is the brains of the author and his ingenuity 
and experience that are for sale, and not catchy type or 
pictures. If the book does not have large use, and some 
of the best things do not, it will be a greater loss to chil- 
dren than to author or publisher. 


URCHINS OF THE SEA. By Marie Overton Corbin and 
Charles Buxton Going. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Tipp. Price, $1.25. 

Here is the history of some wonderful creatures long 
since extinct, and yet made so real as to make it easy 
to imagine that they sport in the waters to-day. It is a 
magnificent example of what the make-believe spirit is 
capable of fashioning. Fopsy, Pudgy, and Wobbledy 
Jim, whose “bodies were fat and whose legs were slim,” 


sported and frolicked about in the green forest far down 
in the sea. They raced with the fishes, played marbles 
and hide-and-seek. Like other children, they loved the 
merry-go-round, each mounting an arm of the octopus 
and whizzing around. ‘They went to the mermaid’s 
school, where they learned of the currents, the waves, 


and the tides, and sang the fish scales. Their frights 
from meeting a diver, from being chased by fishes, from 
being caught in a net are very exciting, while their 
yacht races and dances in the ocean gardens, where the 
coral trees grow, while the fiddler-crab sawed on his 
queer fiddle, are irresistible. Bach page contains a large 
drawing of the urchins, in their various attitudes. 

The small child reading this cunning book, and study- 
ing the pictures, must get an immense amount of infor- 
mation about the life in the sea, besides being greatly 
amused. 

BOY DONALD. By Penn Shirley. 
Shepard. 185 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This is a pretty little story of the Happy Six, and a 

continuation of other similar volumes. “boy Donald” is 

a very precocious four-year-old, who attends the kinder- 

garten, and who is always saying something cute, to the 

amusement of the reader. Miss Weezy is another bril- 
liant little one in the Rowe family. The plot is laid in 

Southern California, where the six enjoy many adven- 

tures. Manuel, a handsome, but poor, little Mexican boy, 

figures largely in the children’s life. The performance 
of Jingo, the monkey, who often breaks his tether and 
rushes madly among the children, and the mimicry of 

Chatterbox, the pet parrot, enhance the story. There are 

many secrets and mysteries which sustain the interest. 

The children will be glad to add this book to their li- 
braries, and will anxicusly await other volumes neces- 
sary to complete the set. 


Boston: Lee & 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR ADVENTURBS. By 
Bertha Upton and Florence K. Upton. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 63 pp. Price, $2.00. 

In reading this book, the children are made to pass 
through some thrilling experiences and to sympathize 
heartily with the trials of Golliwozgg and his fine friends, 
the Dutch dolls, in their strenuous efforts to find the 
North Pole. Maps are studied, preparations are made. 
Sarah Jane and Golliwogg build the boat, while the 
others gather suitable food and clothing. Some exciting 
episodes are when the boat sticks in the ice, when they 
visit the Eskimos to inquire for a sled, and when they are 
attacked by a polar bear. Many marvelous things are 
related, their first sight of the Northern Lights, which 
the party declare to be “the fireplace of the sky”; their 
final triumph in finding the pole, around which they 
dance:— 

“Farewell, North Pole! We’re going back 
To let the children know = 
A problem old is newly solved 
By Golliwogg and Co.” 

This book is a splendid sample of imaginative writing, 
aud, with its hair-breadth escapes and interesting inci- 
dents, will surely captivate the child reader. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Six Nursery Classics : ‘‘Eyes and No Eyes and Other Stories”; ‘‘The 
Wonderful ( hair’ (Part Li.); ‘‘ The King of the Golden River.”” Ex - 


ited by M. V. O’Shea. Price, 10 cents each.——*Gulliver’s Travels.” 
(inate Iand II.) Price 15 cents each.——*‘ The Story of a Short Life.” 
tdited by T. M. Balliet. Price, 10 cents. ——‘ Lamb’s Adventures of 


Ulysses.”” Edited by Professor W. P. Trent. Price, 15 cents,—* A 
Midsummer-Vight’s Dream.” Edited by Sarah W. Hiestand. Price, 
15 cents.——*‘Studies of Animal Life.” By H. F. Walter, W. Whitney, 
and F.C. Lucas. Price, 50 cents ——“Essentials of the English Sen- 
tence.” By J. MacEwan. Price, 75 cents ——‘School Gymnastics.” 
B, J. H. Baucroft. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

** Reynolds.” By Estelle M. Hurll. Price, 40 cents.——‘‘The Gentle 
Boy and Other Tales.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Price, 15 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & “o. 

“The Little Dreamer’s Adventure.” By F.S. Child. Price, $1.25. 
——‘‘Myths and Fables of To-day.” By 8. A. Drake. Price, $1 50. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

*The Princess’s Story Book.’ Edited by G. L. Gomme.—‘Edu- 
cation and Lile.” By James H. Baker. Price $1.25.—‘“The Gray 
Fairy Book.” Edited by Andrew Lang, Price, $2.00. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


“In the Ice World of Himalaya.” By F. B. Workman and W. H,’ 


Workman.——‘Milton’s Paradise Regained.’’ Price, 10 cents. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

“One Thousand Mythological Characters.” By E.8. Ellis. Price, 
5 Hinds & Noble. 

‘‘The Far East and Far West Red Children.” By M 7 . 

“Wit an isdom of the Talmud.” Edited by Madison C. Peters. 

‘Ships that Pass in the Beatrice Harraden. 
Dodi, Mend. Po g y en. New York 

‘*The Life and Death of Richard Yea & Nay.” By Maurice Hewlett. 
Price, $1 50.——* In the Palacé of the King.” By F. Marion Craw. 

er Boy of the Boston Siege.” ward A, Rand, Pri 25, 
Boston: A. I, Bradley & Co, 


The Educational 
System of 

Rouiid - Hand 

Rational Slant Writing 


iS NOT 


from 
Present Systems of 
Writing.” 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO. . 


But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating 
combining, and harmonizing the manifest excellenzes, while 
| it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities of 
Vertical Penmanship. It embodies the following features: 
1. A round, flowing script, based on movement. 

2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 

3. natura slant to the right. 

4. Simplicity of form. 
Seven books in a series. Six ready October tst. If you are 


not satisfied with the results secured by Vertical Writing, 
let us hear from you. 


. . Boston, New York, Chicago, 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 
TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A Three-Volume Series of Text- Books for Class Use by 


RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A. AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D. . 
; Cornell University Teachers College, Columbia University © 
‘*Unique Volume I.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. Price, 60 cents An Interesting | 
in Parts I. and II. are also issued separately. . . Price, each, 40 cents and 
Matter Contents Valuable 
Arrangement Part I,.— HOME GEOGRAPHY 
6 d The Soil. Hills. Mountains. Valleys. Rivers. Introduction . 
an Ponds and Lakes. The Ocean. The Air. to the | 
Presentation ”’ Industry and Commerce. Government. Maps. References to Books, etc. 


Study of Geography 
Part I11.— THE EARTH AS A WAOLE 


Form and Size of the Earth. Daily Motion of the Earth and Its Results. The Zones. Heat Within the Earth and Its Effects. The Continents and Oceans. Maps. North America, The 
United States: New England, Middle Atlantic States, Southern States, Central States, Western States, Alaska. Canada and Other Countries North of the United States. Countries 
South of the United States. South America. Europe, Asia. Africa. Australia. The East Indies. Philippines, and other Islands of the Pacific. Books of Reference. Appendix. 


STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERIES 


Convenient form — Easily handled and more durable. Clear, distinct maps giving both physical and political features and not overburdened with 
Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the final basis for all study of useless detail. 
Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. [Geography. «Illustrations that are not merely pictures. 
Physiographic facts about different regions clearly presented. Physiographie conditions fur- | Typographical work unsurpassed. : 
nish the key to human industries, transportation routes, location of cities, etc. _ The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of any competing series. 


Volume II — Worth America. Price, 75 cents. Volume III.—Hurope and the Other Continents. In preparation. 


JUST READY B AILEW’S BOTANY 


An Elementary Text for Schools 


By L. H. BAILEY 
12mo. Half Leather. _ Professor of Horticulture in Cornell University Profusely Illustrated. Price, $1.10. 


THE 
I. CHILD LIFE--A First Reader. _ | Points of the Series: 
Price, 25 cents #e Interesting Subject-matter. 
IT. TALE AND ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, Themes that Appeal to the Child. 
econd Reader. rice, 30 cen F ly 8 . : Careful and Even Gradation. 
Third Reader. Price, 36 cents AND Waterproof Covers, which may be Cleansed with- 
IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE—A out Injury. .. 
Fourth Reader. Price, 40 cents Preparation for Geography. 


Introduction to Literature. 


THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER. (Jn Press.) 


Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 


AVOIJDS TECHNICAL TERMS THOROUGHLY SCIENTIFIC FASCINATING STYLE j 


This book is the adopted text in the States of Virg:nia, Missouri, Kansas. Washington (re adopted j 
1900), also in the best high and grammar schools, North, South, East, and West. : 


Macmiillan’s Standard Histories 


Coman and Kendall’s English History. $1.25. Adams’ European History. $1.40. 
Botsford’s History of Greece. $1.10. Adams’ Medieval and Modern History. $1.10. i 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States. $1.40. Powell’s Short History of the United States for Beginners. a 
Channing’s Short History of the United States. 90 cents. 65 cents. | 
English Literature Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
By GEORGE R. CARPENTER 
With Chapte English Literature (1832-1892) and on American Literature by 
R. Columbia University. Professor of Rhetoricand English Composit Columbia University 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. First High School Course Second High School Course 
“Its sobriety of taste. its keen and just criticism, its tolerance, its learning, its admirable concise- 12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


ness, have made it both in England and in America the one book on English literature which scholars 
and men of letters have agreed 1n approving.” , 


Second Manual of Composition 


Designed for Use in Secondary Schools By EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS, Ph. D. oe Cloth. : ine. Price, 90 cents. 
Professor of English in the Lewis Institute, Chicago; Author of “A First Manual of Composition,” “An Introduction to the Study of Literature,” ete. 
TENTS 
Introduction. PART I. — COMPOSITION IN GENERAL. oor PART II. — THE KINDS OF pig Agar ct 
Chapter I.—Planning the Composition. Chapter IIT.—The Sentence as a Part and as a Whole. Chapter I.—Narration. Chapter po Fie neo “ ee 
Paragraph as a Part and as a Whole. IV.—Words. ¥I.—Description. 
Elements of Physics 
Kor Use in High Schools By HENRY C. CREW, Ph. D. Second Revised Edition 
Professor of Physics in Northwestern University, Evanston, Ili. 
12mo, Cloth. xiv. + 847 pp. Price, $1.10. 
The more important changes from the first edition are the following - 
1. All use of the method of limits, either for defining physical ‘ 3. All use of trigonometrical functions has been given up. 


4. The equations employed have been reduced ia number from 
forty-three to thirty-six. 
5. The number of problems has been considerably increased. 


quantities or for other purposes, has been abandoned. 
2. All Greek letters, except 7, have been replaced by English 
symbols. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 15-16: Barnstable County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Convention and State 
Institute, Hyannis. 

November 29-30: West Virginia Teach- 
ers’ Association, Clarksburg. 

November 29-30: Western Kansas Educa- 
tional Association, Newton. 

November 29-December 1: North Central 
Kansas Teachers’ Association, Beloit. 
November 30: Southwest Missouri Teach- 

ers’ Association, Poplar biuff. 

November 30-December 1: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Asscc‘ation, Boston. 

November 30-December 1: Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor. 

November 30-December 1: Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Coshocton. 

November 30-December 1: Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Coshocton. 

December 20-22: San Joaqu‘n Valley 
(Cal.) Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 

December 26: New Mexico Educational 
Council, Santa Fe. 

December 26-28: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Yankton. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 

December 26-27-28: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul; D. E. 
Cloyd, secretary. 

December 26-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City. 

December 26-28: Grammar School Prin- 
cipals’ (New York) State Council, Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Colorado Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Denver. 

December 26-29: Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

December 26-29: National Commerciai 
Teachers’ Federation, Detroit, Mich. 
December 26-29: Oregon State Teachers’ 

Association, Albany. 

December 26-20: Oklahoma Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Guthrie. 

December 27-28: Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Alexandria. 

December 27-28: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Fargo. 

December 27-28: Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Richmond, Va. 

December 28: Michigan Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. 

December 28-30: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Yankton. 

February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


CORINNA. One of the best attended 
and most successful teachers’ meetings 
ever held in Western Penebscot convened 
at the Stewart library bnilding October 
23-24. The meeting was called to order 
by the president of the association, Elmer 
B. Eddy of Corinth. A very able address 


of welcome was given by Rev. D. A. soat- 
right. Superintendent Stetson made a fit- 
ting response, following which Mrs. Della 
Bemis presented a paper upon ‘Morals 
and Manners in the Schoolroom.” Miss 
Carlone P. Emery presented a paper upon 
“Arithmetic in Our Common Schoois.” 
E. D. Pratt presented some good points of 
school legislation. Superintendent Stet- 
son followed by an address, “The Teach- 
ers Out of School.” Saturday mornirg 
the matter of the next place of meeting 
was taken up. Principal W. S. Brown of 
Dexter high school extended a cordial in- 
vitation to the convention to hold its next 
meeting at Dexter. By motion of Super- 
intendent Stetson, it was voted to accept 
the invitation. The next subject taken up 
was “School Improvement Leagues of 
Maine,” opened by Mrs. Ella Austin of 
Exeter. The next suoject taken up was 
“Temperance Physiology,” by F. W. C. 
Wiggin, principal of Hartland Academy. 

Among the best of the papers read 
before the convention was that of Dr. F. 
L. Redman of Corinna. It treated of the 
care of the eyes. ‘The last number of the 
forenoon session was an address by 
Superintendent Stetson. Two numbers of 
the forenoon had been left over from lack 
of time, “School Management,” by 
Elmer B. Eddy of Corinth, and “Busy 


Work,” by M. Edna Grinnell of Exeter. i 


Mr. Eddy was obliged to start for home at 
noon, and so his paper was a loss to the 
convention. The first number taken up 
was Miss Grinnell’s paper on “Busy 
Work.” Dr. G. H. Clough, superintendent 
of Dexter, had prepared a paper on “The 
Sanitary Conditions of Schoolhouses and 
Grounds.” As the doctor was unable to 
be present, his paper was presented by 
Miss Elliot, one of the Dexter teachers. 
Miss Edith V. Corliss of Dexter grammar 
school presented a paper upon a course of 
study in the grammar grade. The resolu- 
tions calling for a petition to the next leg- 
islature, making a combining of towns for 
expert superintendence compulsory, 
caused a lively discussion. After dis- 
cussing the matter, the resolution was 
adopted almost unanimously, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a petition 
for circulation. The last number on the 
programme was a paper by W. S. Brown 
of Dexter upon a course of study in the 
high school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. Alonzo J. Knowlton of 
Belfast, Me., a graduate of Castine normal 
school, has been elected teacher of natural 
sciences in the New Hampshire state nor- 
mal school. 


LISBON. The first teachers’ institute 
of the season, under the direction of the 
state department of public instruction, 
was held here November 2 in connection 
with the West Grafton County Teachers’ 
Association. The programme was admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of teachers, and 
well carried out. The subjects and 
speakers were as follows: “The Ungraded 
School,” Miss May F. Grout, Bath; “The 
Ultimate Aim of Nature Study,” Miss 
Alice L. Aldrich, Whitefield; “Simple 
Elementary Principles in Child Study,” 
Principal J. E. Klock, state normal 
school; “Primary Geography,” Miss Maud 
Starling, state normal school; “Associa- 
tion Paper,’ Mrs. Eastman, Littleton; 
“The State Association Meeting,” Princi- 
pal S. W. Robertson, Woodsville; “The 
World as a Whole,” Principal Klock. 
Evening, “High Schools for the Masses,” 
Professor H. H. Horne, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Superintendent Channing Folsom. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers, committee 
on general education, met in the rooms 
of the school committee November 3. 
The subject for discussion was “English 
in the Seventh Grade.” Papers were pre- 
sented by Miss Mary Elizabeth Mailman, 
Rice school, Boston, and Miss Maria L. 
Baldwin, Agassiz school, Cambridge. 


SPRINGFIELD. Superintendent T. M. 
Balliet gave a talk before 200 members of 
the Teachers’ Club November 6 at the 
parlors of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation on the subject of “Foreign 
Schools,” dwelling upon their character- 
istics as he had studied them in his trip 
abroad. The talk was along the same 
line as that given before the Teachers’ 
Club at Easthampton last week. Dr. Bal- 
liet is preparing a series of talks on the 
methods of education in foreign countries, 
which will be delivered before the teach- 
ers of the city during the winter months. 

HYANNIS. The Educational Round 
Table of Barnstable county held its fall 
meeting at the normal school October 27. 
The subject for discussion was “Nature 
Work for the Grammar Schools: What Is 
Being Done and What Should Be Done.” 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Superintendent 
Seth Chace of Harwich; vice-president, 
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Is a good thing for the young husband 
to give the young wife. But sympathy 
will not abate one jot of her nervousness 
or lift her to that plane of sound health 
where alone the wife and mother can 
find happiness. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 

meets every 
womanly want 
and need. It 
tranquilizes the 
nerves, restores 
the appetite and 
induces refresli- 
ing sleep. Its 
use previous to 
maternity makes 
the baby’s ad- 
vent practically 

painless and 

ives the mother abundant nutrition for 

er child. “Favorite Prescription” is a 
woman’s medicine and has no equal as 
a cure for womanly diseases, It estab- 
lishes regularity, dries weakening drains, 
heals indammation and ulceration and 
cures female weakness. 

Accept no substitute for * Favorite Pre- 
scription.” No other medicine is “just 
as good” for weak and sick women. 

It affords me great socaeare to be able to say 
a few words in regard to the merits of Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription and ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’” writes Mrs. Flora Arn, of 
Dallas, Jackson Co., Mo. *I was tempted to try 
these medicines after seeing the effect upon my 
mother. At an early age of married life I was 
greatly bothered with painful periods, also a 
troublesome drain which rendered me weak 
and unfit for work of a ¢ kind. I became so 
thin there was nothing left of me but skin and 
bone. My husband became alarmed and get 
mea bottle of ‘Favorite Prescription. After he 
saw the wonderful effects of that one he got two 
more, and after I used those up there was no 
more pain, and I began to gain in flesh very 
rapidly.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent /ree on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps, to pay expense of mailing 
only. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 


Superintendent F. W. Kingman of Hyan- 
nis; secretary and treasurer, Professor 
Frederic H. Holmes of Hyannis. The 
first lecture of the normal school course 
for this season was given by Walter 
Parker, Boston supervisor. The subject 
of the lecture was “Education vs. Learn- 
Kingman of 
Hyannis, Superintendent Chace of Har- 
wich, Principal Marston of the training 
school, Professor Holmes of the normal 
school, and Principal Knox of the Har- 
wich high school are taking a special 
course in the history of education under 
Principal Baldwin of the normal.——The 
state teachers’ institute for Barnstable 
county will be held at Hyannis Thursday, 
November 15, and the Barnstable County 
Teachers’ Asssociation meets at the same 
place the next day. 

BOURNE. Alice G. Cleaveland has re- 
signed her position as teacher of the pri- 
mary school, to accept a permanent posi- 
tion as teacher in the Boston schools. 
Miss Caroline C. Wheeler has been en- 
gaged in her place. Miss Wheeler is a 
graduate of the Bridgewater normal 
school, and has had several terms of suc- 
cessful experience as a teacher.——With 
the money contributed by the graduating 
class of 1900 of the grammar school, a 
fine, beautifully-illustrated copy of ‘““The 
Life of Washington,” has been bought and 
presented to the school. 


AYER. The teachers’ institute; under 
the direction of the state board of educa- 
tion, and eighth annual meeting of the 
Northwest Middlesex Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held jointly in Ayer high school 
building November 2. Exercises began 
with an address by Principal E. Harlow 
Russell of the Worcester normal school 
upon “English Composition.” The pri- 
mary section was addressed by Mrs. Ella 
B. Hallock of New York upon “The 
Human Body”; Henry T. Bailey, agent of 
state board, on “Drill Work in Drawing”; 
Mrs. Blizabeth Y. Rutan of Boston on 
“Story Telling’; and Mrs. Emma K. Gor- 
don of Milton ‘‘Reading.” In the gram- 
mar section James W. MacDonald, agent 
of the board, spoke on “Oral Reading’; 
Mrs. Hallock on “Physiology and 
Hygiene”; Mr. Bailey on “Structural 
Drawing”: and Arthur C. Boyden on 
“History.” The high school section was 
addressed by Lyman C. Newell of Lowell 
normal school on “Practical Physics’; 
Mr. Boyden on “History”; Mr. Mac- 
Donald on “Translating Latin’’: and 
Grace. Clark of Cambridge on “English 
literature.” The closing addrecs was on 
“A Bit of Child Study,” by B. C. Gregory, 
superintendent of Trenton (N. J.) schools, 


EASTHAMPTON. Hampshire County 
Teachers’ Association held its annual 


meeting November 2. Superintendent W. 
D. Miller, president of the association, 
presided. In the morning the following 
programme was carried out: Grammar 
section, “The Relation of Teachers to 
Parents,” Superintendent J. H. Carfrey of 
Northampton; address, “Language Teach- 
ing,” Superintendent Louis P. Nash of 
Holyoke; address, “Tests of True Teach- 
ing,” Charles H. Keyes, superintendent 
of south schools of Hartford, Ct. High 
school gection, “English Composition,” 
discussion opened by Miss M. A. Jordan 
of Smith College; “English Literature,” 
discussion opened by Professor John F. 
Genung of Amherst College. At the 
business meeting in the afternoon the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Superintendent J.. H. Carfrey of North- 
ampton; vice-presidents, Principal A. B. 
Morrill of Easthampton, Dr. A. H. Camp- 
bell of South Hadley, Miss L. Ada Baker 
of Amherst; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss S. E. Martin of Florence. Superin- 
tendent Thomas M. Balliet of this city 
gave an hour’s talk on European schools, 
speaking principally of the schools of 
Germany. A. E. Winship was to have de- 
livered a lecture on “The Accompanist in 
Education,” but, as the hour was late, he 
delivered in condensed form his lecture 
on “Longfellow.” 

PITTSFIELD. The annual meeting of 
the Berkshire County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held November 2.. Rev. J. W. 
Thompson offered prayer, and following 
this came the address of the president, I. 
F. Hall, of North Adams. His theme was 
“Schoolroom Discipline.” In the primary 
section J. C. Gray of Adams presided. 
Miss Susan G. Lombard of the Mark Hop- 
kins school of North Adams gave some 
practical experiences with teaching spell- 
ing. Miss Addie M. Holden of Pittsfield 
conducted a class exercise in information 
and culture, which was much enjoyed. 
Superintendent H. W. Lull of Newport, R. 
I., spoke on “Seat Work.” He summar- 
ized under this head all work done by the 
pupil at the desk, and gave some interest- 
ing examples. In the high school session 
J, C. Hull of Adams presided. Principal 
George R.. Pinkham of the Searles high 
school of Great Barrington spoke on “The 
Mission of the High School.” Miss Nellie 
M. Potter of Adams followed in a paper 
on “High School Extension.” F. W. 
Memmott of North Adams next spoke on 
“Who is the real teacher of English?” 
At the grammar school section Principal 
Charles E. Bennett of the Linden-street 
school, Pittsfield, presided. The first 
paper was by Willis B. Anthony, super- 
visor of drawing in Adams. He illus- 
trate® his theme of color work in schools 
by charts. .Miss Marion L. Webster of the 
North Adams normal practice school gave 
some practical hints on teaching geog- 
raphy, illustrating the subject by taking 
the sub-subject, lumber. The session 
closed with a paper on “Supplementary 
Reading for Teachers,” by F. F. Murdock, 
principal of the North Adams normal 
school. At the afternoon session these 
officers were elected: President, I. Free- 
man Hall of North Adams; first vice- 
president, G. C. Fisher of Great Barring- 
ton; second vice-president, J. C. Hull of 
Adams; secretary, F. M. Memmott of 
North Adams; treasurer, C. A. Byram of 
Pittsfield; executive committee, I. Free- 
man Hall of North Adams, G. W. Gardner 
of Pittsfield, Dr. H. H. Gadsby oi North 
Adams, Miss Sarah F. Maleady of Great 
Barrington, Mrs. A. F. Bennett of Dalton, 
George R. Pinkham of Great Barrington. 
Treasurer Charles A. Byram’s report 
showed receipts amounting to $149 and a 
balance on hand of $65. Mason S. Stone 
of Montpelier, Vt., made an interesting 
address on “Country Life and Rural 
Schools.” The last speaker was Profes- 
sor C. F. Moxcy of Williams College. His 
theme was “The Education in the Sec- 
ondary Schools.” 

SANDWICH. The remodeled School- 
street schoolhouse was opened last week. 
The changes have been so great that it is 
substantially a new building. It will be 
remembered that when the old building 
was opened fifty or sixty years ag0, 
Horace Mann spoke at the exercises. 
The building, with its accessories, is not 
only thoroughly well arranged, but hand- 
some. While not in all its details theo- 
retically perfect, it is in all the more im- 
portant features practically so. Tt has 
few superiors of its kind in the state. 


NORTH ADAMS. The evening schools 
opened with an unexpectedly large attend- 
ance. There were about 250 at Drury 
Academy, including 20 in the high school 
department, 110 at the Houghton school, 
and 40 at Greylock. In the total number 
there are some 250 illiterates, Owing to 
the exceptional attendance at Drury, Miss 
Mary Madden and Miss Gertrude Sheldon 
have been added to the teaching force 
there. The drawing school opened the 
same evening with twenty .pupils in the 
freehand class and fifteen in the mechani- 
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cal department. The indications are that 
the term will be an unusually successful 
one. 

AMHERST. Superintendents Carfrey, 
Nash, and Hardy of the Northampton, 
Holyoke, and Amherst schools held a con- 
ference With President Harris of Amherst 
College, With a view to arranging a course 
ot lectures for the teachers in this vi- 
cinity, to be given by the professors at 
Amherst, at a merely nominal cost to the 
teachers. The plan that was practically 
decided upon was to arrange a course of 
eighteen lectures, of which two are to be 
given each Saturday morning, two sets of 
subjects alternating. The course will be 
started early in December, and the lec- 
tures will be delivered at Amherst. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. The Principals’ Club re- 
organized recently with W. G. Tarbox, 
president; Robert Baker, vice-president; 
Cc. C. Russell, secretary and treasurer. 
The club meets the second Saturday of 
each month and discusses educational 
subjects.——The annual report of theCon- 
necticut Teachers’ Annuity Guild has just 
been issued. The fourth annual report of 
the treasurer and the financial secretary 
for the year ending September 30, 1900, is 
as follows: Balance on hand October 1, 
$16,113.84. Receipts—Initiation fees, 
Sov; annual dues, $4,602.80; back aues, 
$1,693.60; advance dues, $297.96; honor- 
ary members, $160; donations, $95.29; 
entertainments, Hartford, New Haven, 
and Meriden, $1,777.77; income from in- 
vestments, $650.58. Total, $25,460.50, 
Disbursements—Expenses of manage- 
ment, $531.84; balance on hand September 
30, 1900, $24,982.50; amount of permanent 
fund, September 30, 1900, $32,503.61; 
amount of annuity fund, September 30, 
1900, $2,419.98. Total, $24,928.50. 


MEMBEKSHIP. 


Number members October 1, 1899...... 583 

606 

Membership terminated by marriage... 1 

Membership terminated by death....... 6 

Membership terminated by lapsed...... 6 

13 


Total membership September 30, 1900..593 

This is submitted by Charles L. Ames 
of Hartford, treasurer, and Carrie RE. 
Hopkins of Norwich, financial secretary. 
There were thirty-six annuitants for year 
ending October, 1900. 

BRITAIN. Dr. Claude F. 
Walker, son of Prefessor C. S. Walker of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
has been elected head of the department 
of science in the high school, made vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Marshall to ac- 
cept the principalship of the Amherst 
high school. Dr. Walker was graduated 
from the State College in the class of 1894. 
After taking his doctor’s degree in chem- 
istry from Yale in 1897, he was chosen as 
an assistant instructor in chemistry at 
Yale. He resigned this position to accept 
the charge of the scientific department of 
the Moorehead (Minn.) normal school. 
Last year he was teacher of science in the 
Calumet (Mich.) high school. 

SOUND BEACH. The resignation of 
three members of the Sound Beach school 
committee, G. Hopkins Ferris, W. J. Wor- 
rell, and Charles E, Palmer, have been 
accepted at a special meeting of the dis- 


‘trict. The district also voted to accept 


the gift of $1,000 from Mrs. Annie De 
Camp Porter, to be used as a library fund 
for the new schoolhouse. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. A public meeting in 
memory of the late Professor Max Muller 
of Oxford University, England, was held 
in Schermerhorn hall of Columbia Univer- 
sity November 7. President Low pre- 
sided, and there were between 400 and 500 
men and women students and lovers of 
literature in the hall to hear the tributes 
paid to the memory of the deceased 
scholar. In front of Dr. Low, on a desk, 
were placed copies of the fifty-four di‘fer- 
weds published works of Professor Max 

uller, 


SCHENECTADY. There have been 
several changes in the faculty of Union 
College this fall. Professor J. W. H. Pol- 
lard leaves to study medicine, and his 
Place will be filled by Dr. Herbert G. 
Towne, who is a graduate of Williams 
College, and has since graduation been 
connected with the Chautauqua summer 
school as head of the physical culture de- 
partment, as well as physical instructor 
at Worcester Academy. Another change 
is in the resignation of Professor Elton D. 
Walker, who has been called to the chair 
of engineering of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. His place will be filled by Professor 
Linsey Duncan of Yale. The appearance 


of the campus is being greatly improved 
by the erection of several buiidings. 
They are the Y. M. C. A. hall, gift of 
Horace B. Silliman, class of 18418, the 
Kappa Alpha fraternity house, and the 
Chi Psi lodge. All of these build.ngs are 
handsome structures, and will add great.y 
to the appearance of the grounds. 


PALENVILLE. Superintendent Skin- 


ner of the state department of public in- | 


struction has ordered the trustees of 
Union Free school district No. 3, town of 
Catskill, Greene county, to open the dis- 
trict schoolhouse at Palenville by Novem- 
ber 7. Otherwise, he will appoint a staff 
-of teachers and conduct.the school 
through his department. This school- 
house was erected last summer by L. W. 
Lawrence of New York City, at a cost of 
$45,000, as a memorial to his wife. The 
trustees have been unable to agree on the 
appointment of a principal, and the dis- 
trict in consequence has been without 


school instruction for the past two 
months. 
CENTRAL STATES, 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. wor the first time in the 


‘history of the city a monthiy pay-roll of 
teachers has gone above $500,000. This 
sum was distributed among 6,200 teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents, The 
number employed includes au cadets at 
$20 per month, and the substitutes, wao 
took the place of the regular teachers for 
any length of time. The range of the 
salaries is from $7,000, received by Super- 
intendent Cooley, down tu $20, which the 
cadets are paid. The amount paid for 
teachers’ salaries has more than doubled 
im nine years. In 1892 the pay-roll for the 
average month was very close to $250,- 
000, and the ascent to the half-million 
mark has been regular and gradual. 


FREEPORT. The annual fall meeting 
of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, heid October 25-26-27, named 
Moline as the place and the last weex of 
April as the time for holding the next 
meeting. Resolutions were passed com- 
mending the introduction of elementary 
agriculture in rural schools, also com- 
mending the effort that is being made to 
combine the rural schools in certain com- 
munities, and recommending legislation 
that will permit the expenditure of pubiic 
funds for the transportation to and from 
such schools where it shall be necessary. 
Another resolution recommended such 
legislation that will enable every pupil in 
the state to secure a high school educa- 
tion. A committee, consisting of O. u. 
Bright of Chicago, John W. Cook of De- 
kalb, and R. S. Page of Freeport, to urge 
those measures before the legislature was 
appointed. The following officers were 
elected: President, Superintendent M,. A. 
Whitney, Elgin; vice-president, Superin- 
tendent J. N. Adee, Sycamore; secretary, 
Miss Emma Stratford, Dekalb; railroad 
secretary, C. F. Philbrook, Rochelle; 
treasurer, W. S. Wallace, Savanna; ex- 
ecutive committee, H. H. Hollister, 
Sterling, A. D. Curran, Bristol, and J. H. 
Heil, Moline. 


MINNESOTA. 


State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 


The following are the synopses of de- 
cisions made by the attorney-general of 
the state last summer affecting school 
matters, as published in a recent number 
of School Education: An instructor in 
music (hence in drawing or any special 
branch) is not a teacher within the mean- 
ing of that term as employed in the school 
law. He is not subject to an examination 
as an ordinary teacher, and is not required 
to possess the literary qualifications of a 
teacher. The state normal board has 
authority to establish by rule and regula- 
tion the ages between which children may 
be received into the model department, 
and hence to maintain a kindergarten de- 
partment. There is no authority by law 
for the establishment of a kindergarten 
school in a common school district, and 
for the maintenance of the same by the 
levy of a tax at the annual town meeting. 
The normal board shall not require the 
two years’ teaching service or experience 
exacted from normal graduates before en- 
dorsing their diplomas into state certifi- 
cates to be wholly in Minnesota; it may 
be rendered outside the state, In case of 
a tie vote for a trustee, the polls having 
been closed, a vacancy exists for that posi- 
tion which the board of trustees are re- 
quired to fill within ten days. A tie vote 
is not an election; a second vote is with- 
out authority of law. In this connection 
the state department wishes to quote a 
former decisicn by Attorney-General 
Clapp in 1891: “Many matters arise re- 
lating to the election of school district 
officers. While it is important that all 
the requirements of the law be complied 
with, it should be borne in mind that the 


official act of an officer does not neces- 
sarily depend for its validity upon the 
regularity of his election. Where a per- 
son is exercising the duties of an office 
under color of authority, claiming title to 
the same, he is what in law is termed an 
‘officer de facto,’ and his acts are valid 
until he is ousted from the office by legal 
proceeding, or abandons the office.” 


PACIFIC STATES. 
MONTANA, 


DILLON. The vacancy in the presi- | 


dency of the siate normal schoul at Dil- 
lon, caused by the call of Pres.dent D. w. 
Sanders to the chair of pedagogy in the 
Cheney (Wash.) state normal, has just 
been filled. From among a remarkable 
number of applicants, many of whom are 
of very creditabie national! repute, the ex- 
ecutive board have chosen Dr. George J. 
McAndrew of New Jersey as executive 
head of Montana’s young and promising 
normal school. President McAndrew is a 
native of New York, educated at one of 


the New York state norma! schools, at - 


_Hamilton College, and at Yale College, 
where he graduated with the degree of 
B. A. in 1884. After his graduation he 
pursued advanced professional siudies 
.along the lines of psychology and peda- 
gogy, for the degrees of M. A. and Ph.D., 
at Yale University, at New York Univer- 
sity, and in Germany. 

HELENA. The experiment of a lady 
superintendent in charge of the city 
schools is proving most. satisfactory. 
While Miss Rogers, succeeded 
Superintendent Klock immediately upon 
his taking the presidency of New Hamp- 
shire’s state normal school, has the ad- 
vantage of eleven years of intimate co- 
work with that gentleman, his methods 
-thus becoming essentially her own, she 
deserves no small praise for the discretion 
and efficiency she has manifested in the 
difficult role of following one of the fore- 
most school men of the country. 

Regardless of party results in the pend- 
ing election, the counties of Montana will 
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have two years more 6f lady superintend- 
ence. Practically all the candidates in 
the twenty-four counties are ladies. — 
BUTTE. The metropolis of this state 
is treating herself to some very hearty 
and well-earned congratulations on her 
selection of a new executive head to her 
city school system. 
Young, who comes from the Rock Island 
(1ll,) .superintendency, is working some 
much-needed reforms in his new vineyard. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. The normal school has 
entered upon its new year with much 
promise. President Samuel T. Black, ex- 
state superintendent, has shown himself 
to be a scholarly, professional leader, and 
in his efficient corps of instructors is 
Charles T. Meredith, ex-county superin- 
tendent of Ventura, an exceptionally 
helpful and practical guide for teachers. 
The school has already passed the 200 mark. 


HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. . 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres fr $1.00. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 


Training School, Providence, I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 


little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memoriszing. 
By S. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 
‘A charming collecti_n of poems written to answe™ 
the needs fuund in the first two or three years v! 


school life, especially the first. 

it was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus thromrgh the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 


the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avespure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 
A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the leas: 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen ny enon The 
drawings are +0 simple as to need no specia direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings ma) 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, anu 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School. 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There 18 a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 


grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, 


25 cents. 
Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 


being set to the music of familiar tunes, with eas) 
lessons as to their application. 


cises. Kdited vy seymuur Eaton, Fiitweuth 
thousand. Contains over 600 exercises adap 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Katon. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. ; 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, A. Thirteenth thousand, Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practwul measurement 
suitable ior beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Kditeud by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
by Rev. A. VD. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Coniains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Turonto, vook contains 400 

ractical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
le works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all graues will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F, A. Bianchard. It is.a novel book 
ona novel plan, The Afternouns” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 

9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy, By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual, 
It is abook of ELzercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will requi:e original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 


By Ws. E. Suerpon, Rosa A. 
Mary Sitiman, St. Jonn Pear- 
son, and M. Wuite. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Winturop. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


The number of women in the University 
of Michigan during the college year of 
1899-1900 was:— 


Literary department ....... Re 
Pharmaceutical department ........... 10 


Dental department . 
Homoeopathic department .... 
Law department ......... - 5 

This is forty more than in the preceding 
year. The whole of the gain is in the lit- 
erary department. The aggregate at- 
tendance in the professional schools is ex- 
actly the same as it was in 1898-99. The 
ratio of men to women in the university 
still remains as it has been for some 
years, about five to one. But in the liter- 
ary department the women are forty- 
seven per cent. of the students. 

There were in all of the libraries of the 
University of Michigan June 30 145,460 
volumes and 1,783 maps and charts. The 
number of volumes in each of the several 
libraries was as follows:— ; 
General library .................--114,874 
Medical library .............-+..++ 10,420 
Homoeopathic library ............. 1,205 
Dental library ..... 961 


The alumnae of Vassar have presented 


’ to the college library the sum of $10,000, 


which, with the $2,500 appropriated by tne 
trustees, the $1,500 from the regular 
funds, and smaller gifts amounting to 
$1,000, makes up a total of over $15,000 for 
the year. The number of students will 
probably exceed 700 this year. 


Dr. John B. Faugnt, assistant professor 
of mathematics in Indiana University, 
has accepted the chair of mathematics in 
the Marquette (Mich.) state normal 
school. 


During the past eight years the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has received graduate 
students from seventy-nine colleges and 
universities. About two-thirds of the 
graduate students enrolled during this 
time, however, received their bachelor’s 
degree from Michigan. 


At the meeting of the board of regents 
of the University of Michigan October 17, 
the degree of civil engineer was conferred 
on Horace Greeley Burt, as of the class of 
1872. Mr. Burt is president of the Union 
Pacific railway system. 


Dr. Frank Russell, instructor in anthro- 
pology at Harvard, has presented to the 
Peabody museum a large box of Pueblo 
Indian relics from Arizona. 

Last summer Dr. Russell visited 
seventy old Pueblo villages, some of 
which had once had 1,000 inhabitants, and 
there he collected the relics. They are of 
especial value now, as it is hard to get 
duplicates of them. The government pro- 
hibits all exploration of the ruins, but the 
traders manage to get in, and, in their 
anxiety to secure pottery, throw aside and 
break many valuable relics. Dr. Russell’s 
collection comprises pottery, skeletons, 
and ornaments of beads, shells, and tor- 
toise. 

The Harvard law school registration 
figures, which have just been given out, 
show a total number of students of 644, 
of whom 273 entered this year. Eighty- 
two colleges have sent men, and thirty- 
two of them have three or more represen- 
tatives. Yale, as usual, sent a large num- 
ber, and the delegation now numbers 
seventy-three. 


A Peabody museum expedition, in 
charge of W. C. Gordon, is to start for 
Central America, with the intention of 
exploring for a second time the prehis- 
toric city of Copan. The party will be 
gone about six months, during which time 
photographs and moulds will be made of 
all sculptures and inscriptions found. 


The announcement is made that, at a 
meeting of the Princeton alumni, Profes- 
sor William Libby was elected secretary 
in charge of the movement for the erec- 
tion of the gymnasium. A committee of 
100, of which James Laughlin, ’68, is 
chairman, has been appointed to decide 
upon the plans. It is proposed to erect 
a building that shall serve as a gymna- 
sium and casino. It will probably be 
situated on the south part of the campus, 
near the Brokaw swimming tank. 


A bronze bust of the late Charles Len- 
nig, the eminent chemist, will be un- 
veiled shortly on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to which institu- 
tion he gave altogether over $700,000. 
The bust, designed by John J. Boyle, is 
said to be an excellent likeness of Mr. 
Lennig. It is three feet high, and the 
pedestal, of New Brunswick granite, is 
about seven feet in height. Nicholas 
Lennig, a son of the famous chemist, is 


the donor of the bust. The front of the 
pedestal bears this inscription: — 
“Charles Lennig. Born November 1, 
1809. Died January 22, 1891. As a con- 
tribution to the advancement of his fel- 
lows, in consideration of means acquired 
with and by their aid, he bequeathed his 
fortune to the University of Pennsylvania. 
Brected by his son, Nicholas Lennig.” 


The faculty of Bowdoin College has an- 
nounced a new course, Spanish 1, to be 
given by Reginald Goodell, '93. The rew 
course is to be in elementary Spanish, and 
especially designed to enable the student 
to read that language with ease, Besides 
Mr. Goodell, who has been chosen assist- 
ant in French, the following appoint- 
ments have been made: A. G. Wiley, '95, 
assistant in biology; J. C. Pearson, ‘00, 
assistant in physics; C. A. Yost, ’01, as- 
sistant in German; G. L. Pratt, '01, assist- 
ant in mathematics. The completed reg- 
istration shows a total of 253 students, as 
follows: Seniors, 58; juniors, 52; sopho- 
mores, 65; freshmen, 64; specials, 14. At 
the same date a year ago 241 students 
were registered. These figures are for 
the academic department alone, and do 
not include the medical school, which has 
lately averaged 125 students. 


Contracts have been let for the erec- 
tion of a dormitory and dining-room at 
the Atlanta University, a negro educa- 
tional institution, supported largely by 
Boston philanthropists, at a cost aggre- 
gating $56,000, which amount is donated 
by John D. Rockefeller. 

This is the Standard oil man’s first con- 
tribution to this institution, although he 
has for some time shown a deep interest 
in negro educational projects. The At- 
lanta University has an extensive alumni, 
all in good positions. It is one of the 
most prosperous and successful ventures 
of its kind in the South. Other extensive 
improvements are already under way. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ESSEX COUNTY 
TEACHERS’ ASSUCIATION. 


At the seventy-first annual meeting of 
the Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ As- 
sociation, October 19, the following reso- 
lutions, reported by a committee consist- 
ing of Superintendent W. O. Cartwright 
of Georgetown, Superintendent J. E. 
Burke of Lawrence, and George W. Earie 
of Salem were adopted:— 


The Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, assembled in its seventy-first annual 
convention, 

Resolved (1.), that the thanks of the 
association be expressed to the selectmen 
of the town of Peabody for the use of the 
town hall; to the trustees of the Peabody 
Institute for generously placing their ha.l 
at the disposal of the association; to the 
people of the town for their abundant 
hospitality and their interest in the work 
of the convention,—especially to the 
ladies of the several churches for their 
excellent service; to the gentlemen who 
have kindly come to us from outside the 
county and state for their words of wis- 
dom and inspiring thoughts; and to the 
speakers, the cornetist, and others, who 
dwell within our borders, upon whose 
talents we have drawn freely without re- 
muneration. 

(IL). That while the association ap- 
preciates the courtesy of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, shown in this and in for- 
mer years in furnishing tickets at reduced 
rates and special trains, yet it is our be- 
lief that, for future meetings of the asso- 
ciation, the rates should be still further 
reduced,—i. e., to the regular convention 
rates of four-thirds of the regular fare 
one way; and that every station agent in 
the county should be instructed to place 
such tickets on sale without special re- 
quest from local teachers or superin- 
tendents. 

(III.). That the sympathy of the asso- 
ciation be extended to its president in his 
long-continued and serious illness, and 
his consequent inability to be present and 
enjoy the programme which his interest 
and diligence have had such a large share 
in arranging during the past year. 

(IV.). That, believing some profes- 
sional vacation study for teachers already 
in service is desirable, the association 
gladly welcomes the establishment of 
summer schools at various points 
throughout the state, especially at Salem, 
since such schools afford a cheap and con- 
venient means for the prosecution of the 
kind of study indicated. The association 
appreciates the appropriation of money by 
the state for the support of such schools, 
and trusts that such appropriations may 
be continued and increased. 

(V.). That legislation is needed look- 
ing to the more equitable distribution 
throughout the commonwealth of the now 
unequal burden of taxation, 


(VI.). That state examination and cer- 
tification of teachers and superintendents 
should be required in all towns wherein 
the salaries of such persons are paid in 
part by the state; that other municipali- 
ties should be permitted to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of such state ex- 
amination and certification; and that 
money sufficient to put the machinery of 
such examination into operation should 
be appropriated by the legislature. 

(VII.). That these resolutions be 
printed, and that copies be sent to the se- 
lectmen of Peabody, to the trustees of the 
Peabody Institute, to D. J. Flanders, gen- 
eral ticket agent of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, to the president of this associa- 
tion, to the secretary of the state board of 
education, and to each of the papers in 
Essex county. Walter P. Beckwith, sec- 


retary. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Of the twelve articles which make up 
the November Forum, the leading two, by 
Charles Dick and Charles A. Towne, 
namely, “Why the Republicans Should Be 
Endorsed” and ‘Reasons for Democratic 
Success,” will undoubtedly. be taken up 
for first reading. Fittingly enough, 
George ©. Roberts, the director of the 
United States mint, follows these two 
gentlemen with an article, “Can there be 
a good trust?” “The Next Pan-American 
Conference’”’ is the title of an article by 
Hon. Williams C. Fox, chief clerk of the 
bureau of American republics; and H, 
W. Wiley, chief chemist of the bureau of 
chemistry, department of agriculture, has 
a most interesting excursus on “Bread 
and Bread-Making at the Paris Exposi- 
tion,’”’ which contains some views upon 
bread-making which are novel and sur- 
prising. A. Maurice Low discusses the 
question of mounted infantry; Sir Robert 
Stout, chief justice of New Zealand, com- 
pares the constitutions of the United 
States and the New Australasian Federa- 
tion; and “The Revival and Reaction in 
Iron” is commented on by Archer Brown, 
Major Arthur Griffiths describes the Eng- 
lish intelligence department; Llewellyn 
James Davies considers the present 
“Taming of the Dragon, that is, China”; 
Budgett Meakin writes of “Yesterday and 
To-day in Morocco”; and the 500th anni- 
versary of the death of Geoffrey Chaucer 
calls forth a very appreciative and inter- 
esting essay from Ferris Greenslet. 


—President Charles F,. Thwing of West- 
ern Reserve University asked the mem- 
bers of his freshman classes this fall what 
they were in college for. The November 
Chautauquan publishes the answers 
which he received, and they will be of 
great interest to the reading public. A 
notable series now appearing is “The 
Rivalry of Nations: World Politics of To- 
day.”’ In the November chapters Profes- 
sor E. A. Start presents in compact, but 
illuminative, form the development of the 
New Germany, United Italy, the Dual 
Monarchy, and the Empire of the Tsars. 
George B. Waldron contributes to the 
game issue a review of “Ship-Carrying 
Trade Under American and Foreign 
Flags,” containing a remarkable exhibit 
of the decline in American shipping. The 
figures are made the more striking by a 
series of drawings baséd upon the latest 
statistics. 


—In the November Critic Joseph B. 
Gilder—with admirable justice—takes 
William MHenley’s recent wholesale in- 
dictment of the English poets quite au 
serieux, and in a sprightly paper entitled 
“Basy Iconoclasm” treats the irreverent 
one to a sound and much-merited, though 
playfully couched, drubbing. Prominent 


among the illustrated articles is Christian 
Brinton’s sympathetic paper, “Slavonic 
Silhouettes,” being -thumb-nail sketches 
of various Russian writers of the present 
century, enlivened by admirable portraits 
of the more important figures. With the 
present issue, also, J. Ranken Towse con- 
tributes the first of his regular articles on 
the drama, and reviews with his usua! 
soundness and breadth of appreciation the 
notable plays now on view. But the rea] 
feature in the current number is the first 
installment of “The Forest Schoolmas- 
ter,” a serial novel by Peter Rosegger 
which should, through its rare simplicity 
and the freshness of its appeal,. readily 
win a corner in the reader’s affection. 


--The International Monthly for No- 
vember is a marvelously good number. 
Among its contributors are J. W. Foster, 
LL.D., who writes on “The Great Chinese 
Viceroy and Diplomat”; Professor Gid- 
dings of Columbia, who treats of modern 
sociology; Professor Royce of Harvard, 
who gives a psychological study; and 
Professor Sumner of Yale, John La Farge, 
Mare Debrit, and L. Marillier of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Homiletic Review for November; jterms, $3.0 
New York. 
he Chautauquan for November; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Cleveland. 
Int‘rnational Monthly for November; terms, 
$3.0; a year. New York. Macmillan Company. 
Tne Critie for November; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 
St. Nicholas for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
e Sanitariun for November; terms. $4. 
year. New York. * 
The American Antiquarian for November: 
terms, $4.00 a year. Chicago. , 
Journal of the Franklin Institute for November: 
terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia. ' 
The North American Review for November; 
terms, $5.00a year. New York. 


AMERICAS GREATEST YRAR IN 
ATHLETICS. 


During the exposition of 1901 at Buf- 
falo the greatest athletic and sporting 
carnival that ever took place in America 
will be held. For the purpose of this 
grand carnival the largest sporting arena 
ever erected in America is to be built. It 
is to be known as the Stadium, and will 
cover nearly ten acres, having a seating 
capacity of 25,000. It will be supplied 
with numerous entrances and _ broad 
aisles, so that the comfort of the spec- 
tators will be assured. The large space 
beneath the seats will be used for ex- 
hibits, being the equivalent of a very 
large building. The arena will coniain a 
quarter-mile track and ample room for 
the various pageants and exhibitions of 
livestock, automobiles, farm and road 
machinery, vehicles, etc. At the western 
end of the Stadium is a large ornamental 
building, which forms the main entrance 
to this grand arena. , 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 


this season, 
year are greater than ever before. 


ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 


Calls for next 
Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, O. 
SAVIAS wo 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A 


uthor. 

tials of the English Sentence............... Ewan. P 5 

Myths and Fables of To-day.....................4.. Drake. Lee & Shepard a 150 
The Little ‘Dresinet Adventure. “ “ 1.25 

The Gray Fairy Book..........., Lang. (Ed. mans 
The Princess’s Story Book... Gomme.[Ed.) 
In the Ice World of Himalaya..................00005 orkman. Cussell & Co —_— 

One Thousan ythologic llis. Hind , 
Far East and Far West Red Children............... Pratt. The 
Wit and Wisdom of the Talmud...................... Peters, [Ed.] Baker & TaylorCompany, “ 1,00 
Ships that Pass in the Night.....................02- Harraden. Dodd, Mead, & Co, B+ om 
In the Palace of the King.............cccceseees oe *. Crawford. The Macmillan Compan ¥ 1.50 
Fifer Boy of the Boston Siege...................... nd. . A. Bradley & Co., 1,25 
scat Miller. [Trans.} Silver, Burdett, & Co. N.Y. 1.00 

iterary History of America... endeil. ‘harl 
Great Battles of the Crane. J.B. Lippincott Company, Phil. 1.50 
MISCELLANY. SUBSTITUTION IS SUSPICIOUS. 


“Well, uncle, which do you prefer—the 
white man of the North or the white man 
of the South?” asked the idle one. 

“Boss, I’ll tell yo’ jes’ how it is,” was 
the reply. “When de white man am feel’ 
good he am all right anywhere, but when 
de white man am feelin’ wrong I don’ 
want nuffin’ to do with him nowhere,”— 
Chicago Post. 


She (gushingly)—‘There are days when 
we seem more in unison with nature than 
at others, when our hearts seem to beat in 
accord with the sublime harmony of the 
universe. Have you ever noticed it?” 

He—‘“Indeed I have. It is always that 
way with me on pay day.”—London Tit- 
Bits. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

Hospital Physician (with a view to 
diagnosis)—“What do you drink?” 

New Patient (cheering up at the pro- 
posal)—“Oh, sir!—thank you, sir—what- 
ever you—I leave that to you, sir.”— - 
don Punch. 

“Nellie,” said a mother to her little 
daughter, “I wish you would run over and 
see how old Mrs. Smith is; she has been 
quite ill.” In a few minutes Nellie came 
running back, and reported: “She said to 
tell you that it was none of your busi- 
ness.” “Why, Nellie,” said the astonished 
mother, “what did you ask her?” “Just 
what you told me to,” replied the little in- 
nocent; “I told her you wanted to know 
how old she was.” 

He—“I have an income of $5,000 a year, 
and which is likely to be doubled in the 
course of ten or a dozen years.” 

She—“You darling boy!” 

He—“And I will abide by you as long 
as life lasts.” 

She—“Yes, that’s the difficulty. There 
are some things that are dear at any 
price.” 

Hotel Clerk-—‘“Will you register, sir?” 

Mr. Wayback—“Will I dew what?” 

Clerk—‘“Register; write your name in 
this book.” 

Mr. Wayback—‘Well, I ruther guess 
not, young feller. I writ my name onto a 
paper fer a lightnin’ rod pedler onst an’ 
that was enuff fer me,”—Chicago News. 


Boy—“What does feudal mean?” 

Teacher—“Under the old feudal system 
one man had authority over a who!'e com- 
munity, appointing his favorites to rule 
over the people, and levying tribute on all 
citizens whenever he pleased. Do you 
understand?” 

Boy—“Yes’m. He was a boss.”—Good 


The attempt by a dealer to sell his cus- 
tomer a substitute in place of the article 
the buyer calls for at once places that 
dealer under the ban of suspicion. The 
only reason why the buyer does not in- 
variably realize the suspiciousness of 
substitution and promptly resent it is 


probably because, in many cases, the 
money transaction involved is so small 
that it does not suggest the motive for 
fraud. Suppose a jeweler advertises a 
diamond at $50. He places it in his win- 
dow. A would-be buyer enters the store 


and asks for this particular diamond. | 


But the jeweler says, “I can give you that 
diamond if you want it, but here’s another 
that’s just as good as the one advertised.” 
The buyer’s suspicions would be aroused 
at once. He would insist on the stone in 
the window, and he’d keep an eye on it to 
see it wasn’t changed. But in the case of 
a fifty-cent transaction it is different. 
The buyer often accepts the substitute 
which is offered as “just as good” as a 
widely-advertised article, although substi- 
tution is just as suspicious in a fifty-cent 
transaction as in one involving $50. 

Look at the question from another point 
of view. A sale of stock is advertised. 
There are horses with pedigrees and rec- 
ords to be sold. Farmer Brown attends 
the sale with the purpose of buying one of 
these good horses. But the seller says to 
him, “That horse you want is a good 
horse, of course, but I’ve got another here 
that is just as good which I’d like to sell 
you.” 

“Has he just as good a pedigree?” 

“Well, no, he hasn’t any pedigree to 
speak of.” 

“Has he any record?” 

“Well, no, we never held a watch on 
him that I know of, but he’s ‘just as good’ 
as the horse you want.” 

Would Farmer Brown buy the “just as 
good” horse? The question answers 
itself. And yet this same farmer will al- 
low himself to be swindled time and again 
by accepting “just as good” articles in 
place of those he called for. The article 
he called for has, so to speak, a pedigree 
and a record. It’s a standard in the mar- 


_kets of the world. Yet, in place of this 


standard article, he will accept a substi- 
tute which nobody knows anything about, 
an untried, un'proved article, which has no 
record of value, and no proof of origin. 

Let the buyer who is offered a substi- 
tute bear in mind that -substitution is 
suspicious, and that a substitute always 
carries the earmarks of a swindle. 


The bashful suitor who wrote to his 
lady-love simply 
“TI, John i.: 5,” 
was delighted when he looked it up to get 
this response:— 
“Ruth i: 16.” 


At the End of Your will find 
it a great convenience to go t over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
e to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency| Kellogg’s Bureau 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 its, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families, 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Hus filled hundreds of places 
Recommends teachers hea 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E, 9th St., New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper, 


‘ AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
ites ohn lent School of Cincinnati, O.— One of our teachers has been called to a better ition, 
and He should aise manage the schoo! athletics, foot-ball, 
Fenny, Bs out fim ary, $700, Could you send me a man at short notice ?— Principal T. L. 
elegram.—Send Potter immediately, Wire us when he will come.—The same, Oct. 5 
Teleyram—Elected Cincinnati. Begin i 1 1 
Porn, Wellsbridge, gin immediately. Telegraph me when you will start. — To H. L, 
4 elegrum,—I wiil start to-night or in the morning.—H. L. Porrer, Oct. 6. 
telegraphs he will start morning.—To Mr. FEENEY, Oct. 6. 
thank you for the position, which is going to be a satisfactory and pleasant one, I think. — H. L. 
POTTER, Oct, 12, 1900. ‘ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE « ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert Agency tn the West, tor) Contral 
Agency. suarantecd: ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
, and Fam 
and FOREIC EIGN sue ction ; ds good schools teh — 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager... 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
PECIALISTS pire good general education wanted for department work in High 


, Preparatory Schools and Colle; in Pennsylvania and oth 
tes. Primary and Grammar gr th. if 


e teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For fare er information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 

™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
SCHERMERH OR TEACHERS’ AGENCY in U. 8. Est, 1855. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
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533 Oooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Hes Vonmttece. 525 Stimson Block, Los Augeles. 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTR- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 

Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
Biba. Des Mornzs, lowa.. 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


GRASIMATICAL CAUTIONS. (A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAmEs F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper 


price, 25 cents. 
2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. Wituts. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 


uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 


Paper; price, 25 cents. : 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO; BOSTON: 


203 Michigan Avenue, 3 Somerset Street, 
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Great American Educators. 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Price, 50 cents. 


. . 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


PREsIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D. | J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven, Pa, 


Oberlin College: 
It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, JR., Principal Norma! School, 
Indiana, Pa : 

The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 
meat to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ng high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s** Great American Educators” in your“ G eat 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. Just for this contrast alone 
of the beginning and the close of this century the 
volame 1s wortn knowing; and for a good many 
morethings besides. 


SUPERINTENDENT D. L. BARDWELL, Bingham- 
a: 


ton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasureand inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
= oan the high order of work jou have done. 

ay the day hasten when every teacher in ourcoun- 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Superintendent of 
Michigan: 


Normal school: 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 

of the “Great American Educat rs,” and | was 50 

well pleased with it that I felt Ike sitting down 

and writiug a letter of congratulation to Dr Win- 

ship for writing 80 eo a book, When I come to 

ylan for next year! hope to make it a required 
kk in the course of professivnal reading. 


V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s *‘ Great 
American Educators” which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and | am glad to be uble 
to say that [ think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with tLe 
lives of the great educators of our own country 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 

reater interest or profit toa teacher than this. 
Caiteve. too, that pupi’s in the higher grades 
should become familiar with the great men in edu- 
cation as well as those in other walks of life. I 
seems to me the book is prepared in a way to en- 
list the interest and attention of pupils and 
teachers. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT MASON 8. STONE, of 
Vermont: 

I have read with delight “Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensburg, Pa. 
Normal School: 

“Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
teacher's library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by ail papils in the public 


I like the book very much, especially since it 1s | schoois who are vld enough to understand its con- 


written iu an attractive form for young teachers. | tents. 


It will aff +r me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 


| education, p1oper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 


- WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


“ One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Supr. Tuomas M. Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


“‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hii, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“ Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.’’— 
D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
202 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON : 
2 Somerset Street 


Teachers 


Preparing for Examination in 
To Teacu HISTORY 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline ' Manual. 


Clear. . Concise. 


Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo1 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


f I, Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 


Admirable | 3 


Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 


4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 


Features 


All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
. Movements toward Confederation. 
7- Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


This is worth looking into. 


Cardboard Construction. 


By J. H. TRYBOM, 
Director of Manual Training, Detroit, Mich., 


Assisted by 
Ellen F. O’Connor and Abbie E. Wilson. 


This course of Cardboard Construction is presented after several years of experiment in 


some of the Boston public schools. 


The book introduces work with the scissors, and contains 


drawings of 71 different models, representing Drawing, Cutting, Tying, Pasting, and Sewing. 


A two years’ course for 4th and 5th Grades. 
Highly recommended by many competept teachers. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


Address 
Dept. D. 


NEW YORK 
11 East 16th 8t. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1235 Arch St. 


} Price, Cloth, $1.00. 


TLANTA 


A SAN FRANCISCO 
*515 Grand Bldg. 


122 McAllister St. 


KINDERGARTEN Review has been reduced to $1.V0 a year. 


Publishers. 


Write for 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING! 


HOME The University of Chicago 
STUDY offers over 225 elementary and coliege 

courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, including Pedagogy, History, the 
Languages, English, Mathematics, Physiography, 
Zublogy, Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is 
personal, University credit 18 granted for colle 
courses successtully completed, Work may n 
atanytime. For circular address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


eow (Div. P), CHICAGO, ILL. 


43-47 East (0th St. 
N. EB. Dept., 357 Washington Street, 


e New Yorks 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


For Self-Study, 


ANGUAGES { School Use; &c. } 


Cortina’s Method ‘complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 

Awarded First Prize Columbian 

Reco: 10) cf x 
PHONOGRAPH { 1° Records, any language, #10 circulars 
Cut. of other Text and imported Spanish Books. 

R. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y, 


EFFORTS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Orations, addresses, es- 
says, valedictories, salu- 
tatories, class poems, ivy 
poems, class mottoes, 
after-dinner speeches, 
flag-days, national holi- 
days, class-day exercises, |) 
Modelsfor every possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career ; each 
and every ‘‘effort” being 
what some fellow has 
*‘stood on his feet”’ and 
actually delivered on a 


ar occasion, 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid, 
Cloth—f4o Pages, 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


NEW YEARLY *UBSCRIPTIONS tothe 
6) “Journal of Education” will secure a 
i year's subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset St.. Roaton. Masa. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pas ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO imostal 
Course Jor Supervisors g Music in Public Sc. x 
Actual experience in public schoo] music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss JuLia E. Crave, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


M4*- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G H, BARTLETT. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


sy TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 
kor both sexes. For address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
. P. BEOKWITEH. 


Principal, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Tnew Princinal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Addrese TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 


8 Somerset Stroet. Boston 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsurr, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools ag they were in his day; of the condl- 
tions, socially, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional recort!, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education, 

Reading Circle Edition. By Josrpu Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
‘Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 


of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. 8. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years “By that 
‘** Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUUATION: 
Intellectua!, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 975 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 828 


pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 3 Somerset St. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Wholesale 


Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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